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THE SPEECH OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


N the last published volume of his great work, M. Thiers bitterly 
complains of the incredulity with which the professions of re- 
pentance and the promises of amendment, lavishly proclaimed by the 
frst Napoleon on his return from Elba, were received by exhausted 
France and exasperated Europe. The author of “ Le Consulat et 
Empire” is probably the only man alive who, even after personal 
prejudices have been extinguished by the lapse of half a century, can 
bring himself to believe in the sincerity of the assurances by which 
the invader of Moscow and the tyrant of France pledged himself to 
a future of liberty and peace. The “vows made in pain,” which are 
embalmed in the hypocrisy of the “ Acte Additionnel,” wanted 
nothing but a victory to make them “violent and void.” And 
impartial criticism will retort on the brilliant historian that the 
«Jeopard cannot change his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin.” The 
most solemn protestations came in vain from a despot who had 
outraged the toleration of mankind, till he came to be treated as 
hostis humant generis, and the lovers of freedom refused all credit to 
the word of a man who had, in every condition of fortune, proved 
himself incapable of veracity, and regardless of good faith. Upon 
such a man the sentence of Esau, “ who found no place for repentance 
though he sought it with tears,” was the judgment of the justice of 
God, no less than the common verdict of man. 

For us who are spectators of the second empire, the great problem 
to resolve is, whether Louis Napoleon, while he succeeds to the 
throne, is also predestined to the doom, of his uncle. We have never 
failed to speak with a severity which we deemed to be merited, of 
those actions of the present ruler of France which seemed to us to 
indicate an intention of reproducing that policy of domestic coercion 
and European intimidation which made the first empire, while it 
subsisted, the scourge of mankind and the ruin of France, and which 
led to its final dissolution in the midst of the execrations of Europe. 
But in the same proportion as we have felt it our duty to protest 
against that which appeared to tend to this calamitous issue, so, for 
the same reasons, do we feel bound in fairness and justice to accept 
with gladness and recognize with candour indications which seem to 
give assurance of a better future. Whatever may be our judgment 
of the acts upon which the Government of December 2nd was 
founded, however little we can justify or approve the policy out of 
which the second empire arose, or the system which it consolidated, it 
must be admitted that the Emperor of the French, in the first decade 
of his rule, has used his power in a manner which entitles the assur- 
ances which he proffers to Europe to a very different degree of con- 
sideration from those which were peremptorily rejected from the 
mouth of the first Napoleon. The policy of Louis Napoleon has at 
times, it is true, seemed dark and menacing ; the uncertainty neces- 
sarily inspired by the uncontrolled command of a gigantic military 
force, and the confusion inevitably engendered by examples of 
resolves long and obscurely meditated and suddenly carried out, have 
given birth to a distrust of which their author has no right to 
Complain, but which it is not yet too late for him to remove. 

The first sentence of his recent speech seems a protest by the 
Emperor against the suspicions of Europe. “ Notwithstanding 
certain misgivings,” he says, “peace has been consolidated.” And 
then he adds that, “in the presence of simple facts, rumours 
lesignedly propagated respecting imaginary pretensions have dj 








appeared.” It is obvious, then, that Louis Napoleon is not insen- 
sible to the distrust which he has inspired, and that he is desirous 
to disarm rather than to defy it. In what spirit are these 
advances on his side tobe met? Let us examine this question calmly 
and justly. In the first place, the third Napoleon is a very different 
man from the first. With less genius, he has far more prudence, 
and much more of the first and chief constituents of statesmanshi)), 
—viz., common sense, moderation, and self-control. He knows when 
he has dared enough—he can perceive when he has gone too far. 
Louis Napoleon might not have won <Austerlitz, but he assuredly 
would never have marched to Moscow. To govern France is his 
object, and to accomplish that he probably enough may adventure 
many things from which a more scrupulous politician might shrink. 
But he will never be guilty of sacrificing his solid interests to dreams 
of insane ambition and universal empire. He is not likely to make 
his dynasty and his throne the sport,of his vanity or the victim of 
his pride. If the first Napoleon could have rested content with the 
peace of Tilsit, as his nephew rested after the much less glorious con- 
vention of Villafranca, the story of the Beresina and of Waterloo 
would not have defaced the annals of France. 

It has been the good fortune of the third Napoleon to have learnt 
the salutary lesson of moderation in a youth disciplined by adversity. 
His uncle, on the contrary, had grown incorrigible by an early career 
of fabulous and unchequered success. This is the foundation of the 
real distinction in the two characters. And it is upor this that we 
feel justified in forming a very different estimate of their probable 
conduct. It is from confidence in this fundamental dissimilarity in 
the two men that we are ready to give credit to Louis Napoleon for 
a sincerity in his professions of reform which was justly denied to the 
founder of his dynasty. We think that his recent speech to the 
Chambers fairly lays claim to be what the Emperor calls it,—“a 
candid exposition of the real state of affairs.” The manliness and 
courage with which he has stood by M. Fould in the battle the finan- 
cial reformer has had to fight with the parasites of the Empire, is 
worthy of the highest commendation. There is always something 
difficult and painful in avowing an error, and commencing the work ot 
amendment. It is not to be wondered at that Louis Napoleon should 
be solicitous to explain that a large portion of the accumulated debt is 
not fairly to be laid at his door, but that the burthen of the vre- 
sponsibility must be shared by his immediate predecessors. He 
may well be permitted to point out that the excess of expendi- 
ture is due to “distant expeditions,” and to the “annual interest 
of debts contracted for two wars which have not been without 
glory.” For at least he has merit to which his fulsome flatterers are 
wholly unequal, of employing these apologies as excuses for the past, 
and not as arguments to justify a persistence in errors which he has 
sagacity enough to perceive, however much they may suit the sordid 
ends of his followers, must be finally fatal to his own dynasty. When 
he adds that ‘ whatever may have been the origiu of the deficit, and 
however legitimate the expenditure, it is not prudent to increase it, ’ 
and proceeds to give assurance that he has entered on a path of 
“spontaneous and earnest reform, calculated to compel economy, ’ 
we see no fair reason for fefusing credence to a policy which is 
vouched by acts of honesty and courage. It seems to us that the 
Imperial Government has earned a title to English sympathy and 
trust by the frankness and cordiality of its conduct in our recent 
ificulty with the United States. A tortuous and ungenerous policy 
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might have sought to reap a mean advantage from an embarrassing 
question. It certainly was not from want of Transatlantic encourage- 
ment that Louis Napoleon was diverted from a course whieh might 
have placed the English Government in great straits. If anything was 
wanting to enhance the grace of the favour it is to be found in the 
‘ualignant policy and offensive language of the Orleanist Opposition 
journals. Certainly the tone of the Journ« des Débats on the affair 
of the Trent has not been such as to make us cherish any wish to 
see the throne of Napoleon filled by the dynasty which that journal 
delights to honour. Certainly the spirit towards England habitually 


enough what we might expect if the guests who now enjoy our 
hospitality should unfortunately one day become our influential 
neighbours. 


and peace. If he will secure us this, he may rest assured that 
he will find in this country no disposition to disturb his throne, 
or to favour the sehemes of the intriguers who threaten it, and who 


the advancing waves of Progress and Liberalism, in the salons o¢ the 
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Continent. From time to time the fair coteries of Continens,) 
Catholics manifest t!.eir devotion to the cause of impossibilities be 
violent demonstrations in favour of reaction both at Rome * 
Naples. Moved by the cries of Bourbons and priests in distros, 
French, Belgian, Austrian, Spanish, and Bavarian ladies have taken, 
active steps for a rescue. General Lamoriciére led the first crusagj,, 
band, whose flags were hoisted amid the benedictions of Euro Wa 
feminine Legitimists. General Lamoriciére is no doubt a distinguish, 
man, and he is probably one of the first generals in Europe. All thys 


displayed by the organs of that particular faction shows clearly | could have been done by any single sword to save the Pope was beyong 


question done by him. Byt able soldier and brave man as he y,, 
his appearance on the stage of Italian politics was a little sentiment, 


_ He rode out to battle as a ladies’ knight. Fair hands—might jt ,,, 


are hardly less hostile to us than to him. We have no pretence to — 


interfere in the internal policy of the nation which has chosen and 
sustains him as.its chief. He cannot expect that the public opinion 
of a free peoplé will not condemn a system of political repression 
which he himself has begun to see the necessity of relaxing. If the 
Emperor of the French is prepared honestly to carry out the policy 
which he has already inaugurated in “radical measures which confer 
on the legislative body greater facility of control, and associate it 
more and more|with his own policy,” he may safely count on the moral 
support of English opinion. Of all tasks perhaps the most difficult is 
to descend from the giddy heights and precipitous crags of absolute 
power without dashing headlong to destruction. That Louis Napo- 
leon should descend from his perilous isolation to a safer level with 
slow and hesitating steps is a thing not to be wondered at or con- 
demned. He has already had the wisdom to foresee the dangers with 
which he and his country are beset through the pernicious working 
of irresponsible power and interested courtiers. The least that those 
who care for the peace of Europe and the emancipation of France 
can do, is to encourage him in his bold attempt and his arduous 
task. If he can save France and himself from the Létise of Persigny 
and the worse than bétise of others whom it would not be difficult to 
name, by the healthy operation of public discussion and enlightened 
opinion, he will be rewarded by the consolidation of his own power, 
by the applause of Europe, and the goodwill of England, which has 
certainly found in him a better friend than those who seek to sup- 
plant him. 











ITALY AND THE LADIES. 
TALY has now, for more than two years, been loudly demanding 
to be let alone, and her Imperial judge and patron, like the Unjust 
Judge in the parable, is said to be well nigh fatigued into listening to 
her entreaties. Had it not been for the Legitimist ladies of Europe, 
Rome might by this time be once again the capital of Italy, and 
Naples, at least, would have been at peace. But that fair portion of 
society which never refuses its consolations to the unfortunate, how- 
ever small their claims, since the Italian war has very nobly taken up 
the Pope and King Francis. The peace of Villafranca was succeeded 
by a stir, a panic, and a flutter, among the petticoats of Catholic 
Christendom. Sorely tried by the disaffection of his prodigal sons, his 
Holiness was wonderfully supported in all his trials by the affection 
of thousands of his daughters. “ Venus victrix ” became the motto 
of the Papacy. Would the fair enthusiasts of Europe stand by in 
silence, and see a Pope uncrowned and a Bourbon hustled off his 
throne | The unanimous response of the Ultramontane sisterhood, 
who rule the court, the camp, and the grove, from Madrid, from Munich, 
and from the Faubourg St. Germain, has been creditable at all 
events to their feminine hearts. Garibaldi, it must never be forgotten, 
did not attract the universal admiration of the female politicians of 
the Continent. He had, of course, on his side the Italians and the 
Protestants of Germany—nothing less could be expected from his 
prestige and his character. But the Pope has also a bright galaxy of 
sympathising worshippers. Even Francis II1., sheltered as he is 
behind the indulgent Pontiff’s robes, comes in for some favours from 
beaming eyes ; for when did not a Legitimate Pretender find an asylum 
in female hearts! Coriolanus, armed and victorious,—so runs the 
tale,—<dlrew nigh to the gates of Rome amidst the tears and lamenta- 
tious of Rome’s women. Unable to endure the sight of feminine dis- 
tress, he hesitated, halted, and retired. The eyes of wives and sisters, 
and the terror of their tongues, were on him. Again, a second and a 
royal Coriolanus finds his path to Rome barred by enthusiasts as de- 
termined and as fair. It is not without reason that his Holiness has 
counted on the emotion created by the story of his wrongs, and by the 
incessant agitation of the European clergy. The fair defenders of the 
Vatican, like the defenders in other days of the Capitol, have been 
thoroughly awakened by the cackle of Rome's geese. 
The ancient regime—that is to say, the regime which admires all 
hereditary abuses ; which believes in Francis II. and Chiavone, no 
less than in Pio Nono and the Papal zouaves,—has taken refuge from 








Europe asks nothing of France and of her ruler, but tranquillity | be said !—had woven the colours which he wore. Fair voices from 


invisible galleries blessed him as he passed. The age of romano, 
seemed to have come again in the middle of the nineteenth centy, 
and rose-coloured pageants to be displaying themselves in the broaj 
daylight. Garlands flung from a fair and wide-spread circle of gy. 
tators fell in profuse showers on the heroes ot Castelfidardo and o) 
the royal defender of Gaeta. Though General Lamoriciére has retina 


_ and the royal Hero has taken refuge between the horns of the alty, 


the feminine champions of the past are not a whit downcast » 
fatigued. It is a woman's glory and strength that she does yo; 
know when she is beaten. When Juno, anxious to prevent th: 
rising greatness of Italy, found one god would not help her, she wey; 
to another. She raised the wind; she burnt her foeman’s flog. 
she stirred up civil war and bloodshed in his borders. Disappointa| 
by the issue of their first attack, and the fate of their earlic 
crusaders, the gentle goddesses of Continental salons have not cease) 
their efforts. They have sent Alecto to bear the fiery cross throug, 
wll the Latin tribes. Animated by the sight and by the sound of 
feminine applause, Carlist gentlemen, ever lavish of their generoy 
blood, have rushed wildly into a hopeless battle, and laid down thei 
silly but unselfish lives for his Holiness, his Majesty, and the Ladies 
Nor has female ardour been content with soldiers of such uniy. 
peachable integrity. Full no doubt of the same glorious chivalry, 
the salons of Europe have brought a novel military force upon the 
field. Chiavone and his bandits have, it is well known, been mai. 
tained by the grand religious society which has its head quarters i: 
the Vatican, and its legitimist ramifications, and indeed its feminin 
secretaries, all over the capitals of Europe. 

Europe is beginning to be of opinion that enough has been sacri. 
ficed to sentiment and romance, and that if the salons are desirow 
of revenging the fall of Francis II., and protracting the fall of Pi 
Nono, they should henceforward confine themselves to the bloodles 
task of waging a war of epigrams. Enough gallant blood has bee 
spilt through the romantic falsehoods and intrigues of the fanatical 
Let Borgés be the last of those who are urged on by priests, aul 
Bourbon exiles, and female furies, to a hopeless enterprise, and a sil 
and melancholy fate. The hired bandits, whose services are so neces 
sary, but whose company is so distasteful to Tristany and Borg?s, woul 
soon faint and fail without the delicate assistance of Carlist chiefs ani 
a Legitimist head-quarters. An infusion of rosewater sustains tle 
insurrection in South Italy. Its strength resides in the Pope ww 
blesses it, his partisans and clergy who aid and abet it, his devotel 
sons who pay for it, and his fashionable daughters who wear 
coronals for it. The bandits whom the French troops arrest, tlt 
Papal troops discharge. Rome, thanks to the weakness of her spiritu: 
Father, is again a colluvies gentium. She receives to her materi 
bosom all bandits, provided they are pious and in distress. The pr 
sent moment, by all accounts, is a critical one. There is a tempor 
lull amid the insurrectionists, which portends either a collapse of the! 
cause, or the outbreak of a new conflagration in a fresh part of tlt 
Abruzzi. Chiavone is said to be willing to surrender, and his since 
or simulated desperation marks the advent of a critical turning-pi 
in the sanguinary war of useless rapine and brigandage which he b* 
so long sustained. At this break or pause in the work of bloodshe! 
England and Europe turn their eyes towards France. Is it not titi! 
for the Pope to “join” the ladies ? 

The Imperial Prospero who holds the strong elements in suspen! 
is conscious of the anxiety and the expectation of the spectato™ 
Seated in his isolated cave, he knows as well as we can tell him th 
he is the virtual master, if not the author, of the tempest. Hs 
position is a strange one, and England is bound to appreciate ™ 
singular difficulty. His arm has by process of time become neces“ 
to the Papacy, and it is a serious matter to remove it. The princip 
of non-intervention would, it is true, forbid him again to interte™ 
were all to be done over again ; but does it require him to within" 
when habit has taught the Pontiff to lean upon the arm of ™ 
Church’s eldest son? Prospero would gladly break his wand, if 
he had never used it. 

We are of opinion that the moment is rapidly approaching ¥ hes 
the wand of Prospero will be broken. The Emperor has determ™” 
to leave Italy to herself, whenever the two conflicting princip!®“ 
religion and Italian unity can be plausibly reconciled. To !#* 
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iters as they at present stand, is simply to defer the reconciliation. 
wi : ? 


it is the duty of our Government—and it is a duty which we have 
to believe they are not neglecting—to press the French 
Cabinet to a further decisive step in the direction of the pacification 
og Europe. We may take credit for moderation in the past. We 
ithdrawn from unnecessary interference with the Roman 
question, for the sake of general quiet, and in order not to touch to 
the quiek the sensitive dignity of France. To abstain any further 
«om active diplomatic pressure, would be to abdicate our position on 
a (Continent. Prance has taken upon herself the pretentious but 
honourable part of an armed missionary of order and civilization. We 
can never acknowledge all that her pretentious vanity would wish ; but, 
st all events, when she does play the rdle, let her play it properly. That 
civilized and generous nation, contrary to its wishes and intentions, is 
yjrtually vending its flag to cover an Italian priest in an inglorious 
tale-mate, to prevent the conclusion of the political chess-match, and 


frustrate the solution of the game in the interest of order and of pro- 
> 


reasoil 


have Ww 


Tess 
aide inthe Abruzzi. The recently published notes of M. Thouvenel 
and of M. Lafayette point clearly to that “ripening” of the political 
pear at which Ricasoli hinted with his usual reserve and self-control. 
We may be sure that France is not blind to the fact which is forcing 
self so unmistakably on the minds of impartial and independent 
Europe, that in hesitating to withdraw from the States of the 
Church, her Emperor is not mediating between conscience and poli- 
tical convictions, but prolonging an interregoum of disorder, and 
Jistinctly imperilling an idea. 

What makes it important for Napoleon to cut the Gordian knot, 
and for ourselves to endeavour at least to untie it, is that Austria 
cannot much longer be expected to remain an inactive spectator of 
the growing purpose of Piedmont. It is said—probably without 
fyundation,—that her diplomatic agents have not controlled their 
irritation at the sight of the “ripening” of the Italian pear. The 
Verona Journal is probably only a foolish, though sometimes inspired 
paper, reproducing the prejudices of a frontier garrison town. We 
lay little stress on its martial ardour ; and not much more stress on 
the iilitary speeches of Benedek. Nor, if Austria knew her own 
weakness, would she be anxious again to embroil herself with Italy 
and France. At the beginning of the last Italian conflict, England 
was without difficulty neutral, because she believed the war to be 
dangerous and unjustifiable. The sympathies of this country in the 
last three years have become more Italian than they were. Our 
distrust of France is also less, for our own internal defences permit of 
ourtrusting her with less danger to ourselves. Lastly, Hungary, 
gloomy, discontented, and misruled, is watching for Austria’s hour of 
necessity. If Austria was wise, she would see all this, and be soberer 
and sadder for the sight. But when was Austria wise at discerning 
a political future which depends not on the diplomatic intrigues of a 
Vienna Minister, but on the resolute purpose of the nations round 
her, and the public opinion of the world. 
preventing a sad conflagration is to act with firmness before the 
sparks begin to fly and the winds begin to rise. The recent tragedy 
at Velletri, and the murder of Englishmen within the Roman states, 
is a reason and a justifiable pretext for our entering on a more 
vigorous part. Much depends upon our Government at this moment. 
Nor would a firm expression of our anxiety and our resolve be 
wuwelcome or useless, at the hour of the opening of the French 
Chambers, to the monarch who is nominally master of the position 
as regards Rome,— 

“Quo non arbiter Hadriw 
Major, tollere seu ponere vult freta.”’ 








HOW MONEY GOES IN AMERICA. 


HE last arrivals from America do not give much light as to the 
means by which funds are to be provided to carry on the costly 

war, and to fill the alarming gulf between estimated necessities and 
‘timated receipts. Proposals have been made by the Secretary of 





If there were no French troops at Rome, there would be fewer 





England’s best chance of | 
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| jobbery is spoken of in the American papers, any further delicacy 


would seem to be unnecessary. 


We do not, of course, give credence to the vulgar rumour that 
Mr. Cameron has himself made an immense fortune out of his share 
of the profits of Government contractors ; though the mere cireum- 
stance that such a charge could be made in any quarter, and believed 
by any one even for a moment, is of evil augury for the character 
and prospects of the country where such a rumour could get into 
circulation. But we heard months ago, with considerable details, not 
only that every rotten hull and every spavined horse was bought up 
for the service of the Government at exorbitant prices, provided onl 
the sellers were sound political supporters, and that the blockading 
squadron and the transports were composed, to an alarming extent, 
of the oldest and poorest ships which any friend of the party in 
power had to dispose of,—but also more detailed and circumstantial 
narratives, such as the following: An agent of the Federal Govern- 
ment purchased a steamer in this country for 100,000 dollars—a full 
price, but not a fraudulent one. It was invoiced to the Government 
at 150,000 dollars, the agent and the seller dividing the spoil. 
Another Federal agent made a very extensive purchase of arms from 
a manufacturer in one of the Midland Counties for immediate deli- 
very. Two or three days after the completion of the bargain, the 
manufacturer was waited upon by an agent of the Secession Govern- 
ment on the same errand. His stock was cleared off by the previous 
applicant, but the Southern agent urged him to deliver the goods to 
him instead of to his rival, offering him a handsome profit on the 
transaction. He of course declined; but suggested that the two 
agents should meet, and manage the affair between them. They did 
so; and the Confederate agent induced the other to transfer the 
whole of the arms over to him for the sum of £1,300, the Federalist 
pocketing this sum, and reporting to his employers that he had been 
anticipated in his intended purchase. As a specimen of the way in 
which money was squandered by a number of independent Generals 
each equipping and supplying his own corps d’armée how he could, 
and in great haste, we hear that when General Fremont was in the 
West, he had never more than 50,000 men under his command; 
that he held his command only three or four months ; that he 
spent a million of dollars a month ; and that he left, in addition, four 
millions and a half of debts behind him. Yet no one would accuse 
General Fremont of anything dishonourable. But he paid whatever 
prices were asked ; and the articles furnished were often bad, and 
probably sometimes were never really supplied at all. 

Well, we were only half inclined to believe these statements, not- 
withstanding the sources through which they reached us; and although 
the latter at least contained nothing in the least incredible. But we 
felt that it would not be decent to give credence to them lightly. 
Now, however, Mr. Dawes, one of an investigating committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives, tells that assembly that no national 
treasury in the world can suffice for the expense of war contracts 
made as those in America have lately been ; that incompetent men 
have been chosen to make them because they were friends of ministers 
or high officials ; that shameful prices have been paid, that shameful 
articles have been supplied, and that shameful emoluments have been 
pocketed. Contracts for cattle were entered into not with butchers, 
but with ‘old stipendiaries,” who had made money in former days 
by sundry questionable transactions, and who were well known to 
both Houses of Congress ; the contractor sublet his contract, and 
netted 32,000 dollars by the job, and the sub-contractor pocketed 
26,000 dollars more. The army is ill shod, yet it has already been 
furnished with two pairs of shoes per man at 75 cents each more than 
ought to have been given. Half the horses of one regiment of 
cavalry at Louisville were spavined, glandered, or otherwise worth- 
less ; 485 of them, which had cost the Government 58,000 dollars, 
were condemned as valueless, not one of them being worth 20 dollars. 
In other places, and even around Washington, hundreds of horses thus 
condemned, often after coming great distances, have been tied to 


| trees, and left to die—tainting the air with pestilence around them. 


the lreasury, proposals have been made by individual Members of | 


ongress, proposals have been made by congregated bankers, as to the 
taxes Which should be levied and the paper which should be issued. 
But no taxes have been actually imposed, and no cash has been 
collected. With regard to the future revenue of the United States 
We are, therefore, as much in the dark as ever. But if the news- 
Papers give us little insight into the way in which money is to be 
eee, they give us a great deal into the way in which money has 
ey ccna Congress has opened its mouth upon the subject, and 
“Secretary of War has gone into what may be regarded, at plea- 
a as either decorous retirement or judicious exile. We may, 
“eretore, soon expect to hear disclosures and accusations even mcre 
;Wunding than those which have already been made public. We 
nid oi aon time been in possession of several statements furnished 
ris ati act entertained no doubt was excellent authority, but 
the spec ; Ae a that we hesitated to advert to them. Since 
open ae: of Mr. Dawes, in the House of Representatives, and the 

«nner in which the subject of official corruption and gigantic 


An ex-governor gets a commission for an ex-judge to raise a regiment 
for the douceur of 5,000 dollars, and the two men calculate that they 
make 60,000 dollars out of the accoutrements and other contingent 
outlays. A million of muskets is contracted for to be supplied se 


months hence, at a price of 28 dollars each, while the same article is 


being now manufactured at Springfield for 134 dollars. We had 
already heard that the Secretary of the Navy employed a brother-in- 
law of his own—entirely unconnected with the Marine Department, 
in fact a mere unqualified amateur,—to buy ships, and that the 
gentleman thus favoured made 95,000 dollars in a few days by the 
commission. Somethmg very similar has been related of the 
Secretary at War. Under these circumstances we need not wonder 
that the orator winds up by saying that it costs 2,000,000 of dollars 


a day to support ‘the army in the field ; that the Treasury notes, 


-—— 


which are at 6 per cent. discount in the city, are at 20 per cent. 
discount in the field ; and that unless something effective be done, 
and done at once, the whole affair will come to an end within sixty 
days. Lite, 
Now there may be some exaggeration and some rhetoric in all 
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this—though, really, we do not know why we should- suppose so. 
The speaker is one of those commissioned to inquire into the facts ; 
he has had ample means of informing himself; and he addresses men 
who must be pretty well able to judge whether he speaks truth or 
falsehood. The belief, at all events, seems to be universal that the 
waste, the extravagance, and the jobbery, have all been on a scale of 
unexampled magnitude—on a scale far greater than hurry, inex- 
perience, and habitual moral laxity can be held sufficient to account 
for. The great, decisive, fatal fact lies patent to all beholders :-— 
There is an army of 500,000 men; there is a daily expenditure of 
2,000,000 dollars ; there is nothing but Paper in the Treasury ; no 
loans are forthcoming ; and no taxes are imposed. 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


N one of his immortal speeches, when reviewing the position of 
his country at a date far less happy than our own, Burke breaks 

off into the language of the witnesses of the Transfiguration, “ It is 
good for us to be here.” Yet Burke, even from the Pisgah heights 
of a patriotic imagination could not have forecast the future which 
less than a century has brought forth. There are those who, like 





Mr. Bright, are ever seeking to exaggerate the defects, and decry the | 


merits of their country. This is neither a very grateful nor, as far 
as we can see, does it prove a very useful taste. The maxim that ‘“what- 
ever As is right is certainly not defensible, but on the whole it is 
quite as true and not more mischievous than the doctrine that 
“ whatever is is wrong.” The favourite theory of a certain section of 
politicians that England would never be what she ought to be till she 
was completely assimilated to what was once the American Republic, 
has received a rude refutation from contemporary experience. The 
invitations to domestic discontent founded on the example of the 
pattern democracy are so discredited just now, that to argue against 
them is superfluous. We do not wish ourselves so far to ape the 
Transatlantic type as to adopt the maxim of the “ Rowdy journal,” 
“We air a great people, sir, and we must be cracked up.” “Still it 
may not be unuseful in a contented but not vain-glorious spirit to 
examine a situation with which we have so much reason to be 
satisfied. 

In two recent speeches, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Clarence Paget 
have had occasion from different points to pass in review the elements 
of our national strength. The recent critical question with America 
has brought out in a prominent light the resources on which we can 
rely in moments of difficulty and danger. The first and most obvious 
elements in the consideration are the material forces of which we can 
dispose. The account given by the Secretary of the Navy of the 
condition of the great bulwarks of a maritime country must be pro- 
nounced in the highest degree satisfactory. The apparition of an 
imminent war with America was so unlooked for, and the occasion 
out of which it sprang so unexpected, that a Government might have 
fairly pleaded surprise if the nation had found itself unprepared for 
such an emergency. The homes and hearths of a distant colony with 
the stormy Atlantic between us, and an inhospitable coast where 
‘‘winter’s barricades, the realms of frost,” had to be placed in a state of 
defence against the menace of instant invasion. Yet the moment that 
the intelligence arrived which threatened a possible rupture, a complete 
corps darmée was organised, equipped, and provided, with all the 
necessaries of an instant campaign, and furnished with all the appli- 
ances which the extraordinary rigours of the climate demanded. 
Within ten days, Lord C. Paget tells us, the first troops set sail, and 
in three weeks the whole were embarked, with their waggons, 
sledges, ambulances, and commissariat complete. We commend this 
instance to the attention of the “ Administrative Reformers,” who 
are always so confident that they could manage things so much 
better than the much-despised and well-abused “authorities,” and 
who maintain, in spite of the annals of the Bankruptcy Court, that 
no business can ever be well transacted except by middle-class trades- 
men. The recent emergency was one well calculated to put to the 
severest test the incriminated “ departments,’ and we must say that, 
in our opinion, they have come out of the trial in a manner which 
may put their critics to shame. 

After a well-merited tribute to the efficiency and promptness of 
our military organization, the Secretary of the Navy naturally 
reserves his heartiest eulogium for the condition of the British 
marine. And certainly the picture he has painted is one in every 
respect gratifying to our pride and reassuring to our patriotism. 
The condition of the navy has been for some years a cause of con- 
siderable and not altogether unfounded solicitude and anxiety. The 
liberality of Parliament and the good-will of the nation could always 
supply ample funds, which were never wanting to furnish the brute 
materials of a powerful fleet. But the living arms which were to 
give activity and force to these gigantic structures were lamentably 
deficient, and we seemed to be threatened with the ridiculous and 
humiliating situation of possessing splendid ships without crews, and 
irresistible guns without gunners. Happily this seemingly insoluble 
problem has at length been unriddled, and the Admiralty are now able 
to man their ships as fast as they can commission them. In five days 








i — 
the Phaeton started with her crew completed. And in seven da We 
from the date of her commission, the Orlando, in fighting trim - be 
on her way to Halifax. Nor are these isolated and tempo no ¢ 
efforts. The organization of the Royal Naval Reserve, whic rim 
from the prejudices of the sailors, threatened to be a complet, cont 
failure, has turned out a splendid success. And Lord Clarep hac] 
Paget assures us that we have now available at a moment, bart 
notice a marine reserve which would enable us to send at i to b 
twenty-seven line-of-battle ships to sea. This amazing change hy the 
been wrought by the simple plan of putting the wages and the treat weal 
ment of the sailor on a footing which has effaced the painful prejn. in th 
dices with which the memory of the old life on board a man-of. wy, js su 
had inspired the whole class of seafaring men. For the accoinpjjig, that 


ment of this great and invaluable triumph, the present Boapj of 
Admiralty deserve the highest praise. They may fairly contras the 

result of their policy with that of their predecessors. Sir J. Pakingtoy 

is very fond of bragging of his “reconstruction of the navy.” By, 

it seems that his policy of a bounty for seamen, so far from etfectiyel, all 
recruiting the service, proved so injurious, that it has been found S 
necessary wholly to root it out. The efficiency and promptituds to th 


with which the Canadian expedition has been despatched, has hot bellig 
been without its effect on the European mind. Already the ney sever 
Minister of France has pointed to it as an illustration of the manne [MMM ask ¥ 
in which executive vigour may be safely combined with a paris, flag, 1 
mentary system of financial control. And while France regards th as pu 
celerity of our action with admiration, the American Governme war f 
however much they may swagger, will probably learn from jt , Union 
lesson of prudence. resout 

If we turn from the resources of war to the arts of peace, th believ 
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situation of Englard may be pronounced equally sound and satisfy. 
tory. If we look at the reforms of our financial system which th 
last twenty years have inaugurated, and pretty well consummatel 
hardly anything remains to be accomplished. Even Mr. Gladstoy 
last year was fain to confess that the era of financial reforms }a; 
closed. There is little left but to trust to the inexhaustible expansive. 
ness of a sound commercial system to develop the wealth and sustaiy 
the industry of the country. No doubt the deficiency in the gry 
staple of manufacturing industry has been a-severe trial to the trad 
of the country. But a nation whose customers are the whole worl 
is never wanting in compensations, even in the most unlooked-for cor. 
tingencies. Just at the moment when the American market wa 
being closed to us, the commercial treaty with France has doublel 
the amount of our exports to our nearest neighbours. When w 
consider that, in spite of immense and successive reductions ¢ 
taxation, we are now raising a revenue one-third greater than tht 
which was collected in the Administration of Sir R. Peel, we may 
form an estimate of the truth of the maxim, that in sound finane 
the diminution of the burthens of the people may be the most re 


method of increasing the wealth not only of the nation, but of th hot pos 
Government. in enti 
Turning again from the material condition to the _politied : ederal 
aspect of affairs, we find little left to be desired in tk eCaUISe 
fundamental organization of the Constitution. There may offered 
men who would wish to see the State remodelled um obvious 
some symmetrical system which would correspond more exactly W here 
abstract theory. But these are a small minority who find little favor rages 
or sympathy in the great body of the nation. The English peop wsdiati 
are essentially of a practical turn, and though earnest in the redres med 
of practical abuses, have small care for logical exactitude. If tl om X 
Radical Reformers could lay their finger on some real and substantit on 
grievances which required a cure, they would not want backers ; bit is Wa 
’ ash 










as long as they rely chiefly on the inherent rights of man, and otl# 
doctrines equally undeniable and equally unimportant, they are like) 
to continue as uninfluential as they have for some time found thee 
selves. Whether the existing system of representation in ths 
country fulfils all the conditions which might be expected in a mot 
Republic, may perhaps be doubted. What it does, is to give an ef 
cient voice to public opinion; and as that is the practical thing whi 
the English people require, it will not be very easy to disturb the 
contentment by the wearisome iteration of ideal wrongs. 7 

There remains, indeed, the great and inexhaustible field of 5° 
improvement. ‘ The poor ye have always with you,” and, alas | ® 
must add, the “wicked and ignorant.” Here, then, remains ™™ 
to be desired and much to be done. It is true that this belongs" 
the class of evils of which the part is but small which “kings oF laws 
can make or cure.” It is a field in which the State seldoms Tabow 
to advantage. Therein the “patient must minister unto him® 7 
Yet it is in this that individual patriotism may most usefully 
beneficially occupy itself. 

On the whole we safely conclude that there never has been 2 }* 
in the history of this nation when the rulers had more reason 
satisfied with the condition of the people, or the people to be content 
with the constitution of their Government, and the administrate 
their affairs. Powerful and respected abroad, we find ourselt 
tranquil and contented at home. The consciousness of mili” 
strength happily breeds no schemes of ambition or aggresi® 
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‘Lutte negro labour, or render it economically profitable. 
porte there seemed great eause to hope that Maryland would cast 
'8t lot, cordially and frankly, with the Free States, which would, 
be shall presently see, have obviated one of the gravest objections 
eager Basse 99 The outbreak of war startled the political 
collision Maryland, always more or less Southern, into activity. A 


I 
loving 184 Seren ry 
tha > Uzens of Maryland from the Northern cause. 
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We are satisfied with what we have, and are content to feel 
eure in its ion. e threaten no one, and in turn have 
no occasion for alarm. Such political and domestic reforms as from 
ime to time may be needed may be tranquilly awaited in the 
~onfidence that the Legislature is, in the long run, sure to reflect 
tack accurately enough the ascertained will of the nation. The 
harthens inseparable from a great empire have been distributed so as 
«) bear With as little harshness as possible on the several classes of 
‘he community. An immense revenue is cheerfully yielded by a 
yealthy and prosperous people ; the authority of the Crown is rooted 
in the personal affections of the nation ; and the power of Parliament 
< sustained by the confidence of the public. ‘Happy is the people 


chat is in such a case.” 





>» 


NORTH AND SOUTH—THE IMPEDIMENTS TO 
PEACE. 
OME political critics in this country have sorely irritated 
American sensitiveness by persistent and pertinent questions as 
to the object of the civil war. It is absurd on the part of the 
pelligerents to reply that this is no concern of ours. We suffer 
gverely by the prolongation of the strife, and we have a good right to 








| ask what the North are fighting for, though, while they respect our 


dag, we have nothing to say against their right to fight as long and 
as purposelessly as they please. If it be true that they are waging 
war for the suppression of rebellion and the re-integration of the 
Union, the duration of the war becomes a mere question of their 
resources and their endurance. In the first place, few rational men 
believe that the South can be conquered. Jn the second place, no 
swe man believes that the Union can be re-constituted. Military 
fyree may restore a king against the will of his subjects ; it can im- 
pose a central Republic on recalcitrant provinces ; but it cannot 
recombine a Federation half the states in which refuse to bear any 
part in it. If, therefore, the war is to last till the Constitution which 
is practically suspended in the North shall be restored in the South, 
we know what we have to expect. If, as Mrs. Stowe pretends and as 
Mr, Lincoln denies, the North is fighting for the abolition of slavery, 
then again we know that the war will last for many years, and end 
in the utter devastation of half the territory of the late Union. 

We fear that some persons give the Northern statesmen too 
much credit when it indicates its belief—in spite of their own 
language—that they are fighting for the power of dictating the 
terms of separation. If they achieve a victory sufficiently decided 
for this, it is hardly to be hoped that the excitable populace 
of New York will be satisfied with less than an attempt at 
entire reconquest. But we believe that in this direction is to be 
sought at least one of the principal influences at work to protract the 
fruitless waste of blood and treasure in this fratricidal strife. Is it 
not possible that, having engaged in war partly from passion, partly 
in entire ignorance of the real state of feeling in the South, the 
Feleral Government and its adherents may now be fighting mainly 
because they cannot conceive what terms of peace could possibly be 
offered or accepted by either side? Let us take merely the most 
obvious and the most difficult question of all—the frontier line. 
Where is this to be drawn? How is the principle on which its 
‘rection must depend to be settled? Must the negotiators respect 
‘ue sovereignty and integrity of the States? May they take cog- 
ulzance of the recalcitrant districts whose people differ in organization, 
‘ace, Social condition, and political tendencies, from the majority in 
“ue State to which they belong? Is the status quo to be the rule of 
livision, and is every “border State” to be cut in two? To whom 
is W ashington to fall? These questions are, in the present position 
ol affairs, apparently insoluble. Three grand difficulties present 
themselves at the threshold of all consideration of a partition line— 
the State of Maryland, the district of Columbia, and the free-soil 
[arty in the Border Slave-States. 


‘ orl, . - . . 
Maryland was at first strongly opposed to secession. Her slave 


IW at? 4 . . . 
population 1s not numerous ; her trade is great; her relations with 


ue Nor . , : 
“e North are close, and have been friendly ; her climate does not 
At first, 


with a regiment of Massachusetts Militia, very unwisely 


Marche : ; 
. ched through the State capital, exasperated the mob of Baltimore. 


he > ye ‘ " . . 
Federal Goy ernment, which has from the first shown lamentable 


Want ¢ F ’ 2 ° 
sion : ‘temper and judgment, entered on a course of lawless repres- 
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ich gave to the first aggressors the distinction always conferred 
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y re Nae . . 
’ Persecution, and very soon alienated all the respectable and law- 
: It was found 


hat I 1; » » eof . . *“¥*,* . 
‘Mitary violence—and, what is worse still, militia violence—had 
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a rial te roused the spirit of the people, that the enforcement of 

““Arllal law wac . ° ° ° 

of the F ‘w was the only chance of preventing a rebellion in the rear 
ederal head-quarters ; and, accordingly, the general in com- 


mand of the army of occupation took the government entirely 
into his own hands; cashiered the local authorities, disbanded the 
police, put the judges under arrest, sent the legislature collectively to 
prison—in fact, rivalled the lawless outrages of the last French coup 
aétat ; and this in the name of a Power which has no more constitu- 
tional power to interfere with the local government of Maryland than 
with that of Canada. A new legislature was convoked, and the troops 
in possession of the following places were ordered to arrest all voters 
suspected of secessionist tendencies—in other words, all of the Oppo- 
sition party. In this way a Unionist sham legislature was got toge- 
ther, and with its aid, and the support of an occupying force of 25,000 
men, Mr. Lincoln now governs Maryland through his military officers, 
and bids open defiance to the Supreme Court, whose constitutional 
authority is paramount to his own, and which has pronounced his 
course to be a violation of law, and a usurpation of powers, to which 
the President has not the shadow of a claim. Maryland is now, thanks 
to federal tyranny and mismanagement, a State thoroughly Southern 
in sympathy, held as a conquered territory by a Northern army. 
The Confederates cannot honourably abandon her to this fate until 
they are so completely beaten in the field as to be obviously unable 
to help her. Mr. Lincoln cannot consent to give up any State that 
nominally belongs to the Union. Maryland, then, is one great 
hindrance to the very thought of negotiation. 

But the case of Maryland, embarrassing as it is in itself, is compli- 
cated with the yet more serious questions raised by the situation of 
the Federal Capital. Washington is the seat of the Union—the 
political centre of all the States composing it ; the only spot which 
belongs not to a State, but to the Union as such. Its possession is 
the certificate of legitimacy to the government that holds it; the 
section that maintains its claim thereto will inevitably appear in 
history as the real successor of the former Federation. Nothing will 
induce the North to cede it ; it will be no easy matter to persuade 
the various States to choose any other capital. Yet the loss of 
Virginia would make it imperative to remove the Federal capital to 
some place not situate within two miles of the frontier ; and the loss 
of Maryland would involve the loss of the whole district of Columbia, 
wherein Washington stands, and which is completely enclosed between 
Virginia and Maryland. Any frontier line that the South will ever 
accept, unless driven out of the Border States by force of arms, must 
pass within sight of the White House and the Capitol. The frontier 
between slave and free States passes some distance to the northward, 
and would give the district of Columbia to the former. The frontier 
line between free and slave /abour would do the same ; its turn 
southward would be taken some distance west of Washington, which 
would still fall to slavery. Till the Confederates consent to abandon 
Maryland, the Federal Government cannot make peace without 
ceding its capital. Till they are driven out of Virginia any peace 
that could be offered would make Washington a frontier town. 

And in addition to these difliculties on the Northern side, there is 
one not perhaps equally insuperable, but still very embarrassing, on 
the side of the South. Parts of Kentucky, Missouri, and even Ten- 
nessee are said to be decidedly Unionist. The western highlands of 
Virginia are certainly so. The Federal Government can no more 
abandon these districts than the Confederates can desert Maryland. 
Either surrender would be an act of treason, to be excused, like 
Charles Albert’s cession of Venice, only on the score of obvious 
On the other hand, the doctrine of State sovercignty Is at 


necessity. 
lt is the ground on 


the South not merely a erced but a passion. 
which they justify secession, and it forms the basis of their Constitu- 
tion. They will resent the proposed disruption of a State as fiercely, 
and at least as justly, as the North resents the disruption of the 
Union. Virginia will no more willingly give up her western high- 
lands than England would willingly resign her hold on Ireland. The 
citizens of the Old Dominion area proud and soldierly race ; their 
cherished recollections are of days when Virginia, not New York, 
was the “ Empire State ;” they still maintain among the Confederates 
a position scarcely, if at all, second to that of South Carolina ; and 
they will not easily be brought to treat, or allow the Confederacy to 
treat, on terms which would split their State in two. Ilere is « 
difficulty which in itself makes the prospects of peace exceedingly 
dim ; which, coupled with those above mentioned, renders it possible 
that if the present belligerents are left to themselves, te wa 
last, without even an effort at compromise, for a much | 
than we have been willing to believe ; it may last either 
victory enables one side to dictate its own terms, or Unt! 
haustion makes both parties willing to forego what thes 
passionately defend. 
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THE EFFECTS OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING UPON HEALTH, 
Ovr contemporary, the Lancet, has been publishing lor some we ks past 


“sensation articles” on this interesting subject. We hav 

accustomed to consider the railway as a means of redressing the evils conse- 
quent upon continuous labour in crowded cities, that = 
startled to find it looked upon askant by medical authorities | rhe means 
of escaping from the over-fatigues of commercial and profezsional life are 
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denounced as productive of evils even of a more deadly nature. This is a 
matter which directly affects tie daily habits of thousands of the flower of 
the metropolitan population. The bankers, the lawyers, the merchants, and 
even the retail tradesmen have been migrating every afternoon from this 
brick Babel of ours to the quiet and seclusion of the country. Villages of 
luxurious villas have sprung up along the lines of our railroads, and Brighton 
has, in fact, been rendered a mere suburb of the metropolis by the aid of the 
five o'clock express. The early morning sees these human swallows return, 
and the steady sterling Englishman who never strayed of old beyond the 
sound of Bow Bells, is now become a bird of rapid passage. All he loves 


lies far beyond bis ken, far away over the breezy downs or bright pastures. To | 


fiy by night to the sea coast, he takes the train, as his father would an omnibus 


| 


journey to Brompton, and the season ticket which enables him to “do” his 


hundred miles a day is reckoned as a portion of his rent. But is this rapid 
change of venue a thing of such unmixed good?! This question has been 


gravely asked, and we think answered, in the most unmistakeable | 


tanner, in the negative. Take a glance at the stream of respectable | 


men, carpet bag in hand, to be seen hurrying over London Bridge 
any evening about a quarter to five. You see at a glance that they 


are well-to-do citizens, who have attained, if not passed, the prime of | 


life. Indeed, it is only Paterfamilias who can afford to indulge in 
his marine villa.’ Now, it so happens that this specimen of humanity is the 
very worst that could be selected for this daily process of being twice bumped 
or concussed across the South Downs. Dr. Waller Lewis, in his report to 
Lancet, tells us that it is practically known that only young and selected men 
can be found to hear the wear and tear of acting as travelling Post-office clerks, 
sorters, and guards on the great lines of railway, and that only those are 
allowed to do the duty. Drivers and stokers are selected in the same careful 
manner by the railway medical officials. Yet your rich stockbroker or 
merchant, with a well-filled purse, and possibly a “ fatty heart,” thinks that 
he can undertake the same duty, and flatters himself that he catches health 
as he flies. We believe this to be one of the great delusions of the mercan- 
tile world, and that-Brighton season-tickets have been guilty of more pre- 
mature deaths to respectable gentlemen than the worst air of the worst part 
of the metropolis ever has. To begin with—the hurry and distress of mind 
to so make his business fit, that he shall not lose his train and his dinner, is 
in itself a source of daily worry to Paterfamilias, which he scarcely realizes 
even himself. Then the hurry to the station, the dodging the crowd on the 
bridge, and the rush for tickets, is in itself a serious cause of mental per- 
turbation. We put it to any Brighton season-ticket holder whether he is 
not at times put to the run to catch his train, and we beg to say that gentle- 
uien who have lost the bend in their backs cannot always run with impunity. 
A friend tells us that he was greatly surprised some time since to find a 
gentleman sitting in a chair, with a handkerchief over his face, in the open 
space where they take tickets at the London-bride station: on inquiry of 
one of the porters he was told that he had just dropped down dead in the 
room after running to save the train. Itis not often that we see such an 
awful cxample of the effects of forced bustle thus dramatically placed 
before our eyes, but be sure that scores of persons drop down dead in 
the counting-house, or sleep the last sleep in their beds, from this very 
cause. True, there are some men who keep stup-watches, and who seem 
born merely to mark exact time, who are not put out by this daily struggle to 
fit their minutes ; but these are not made of the finest clay——these are not 
overburthened with that nervous sensibility which is never absent 
from high-class organizations, and may bear the fret with impunity ; 
but to the average, or better-class man, this kind of preparation entirely 
disturus his equanimity before he puts his foot into the railway car- 
riage. Aud here the worry to his nervous system only exchanges its moral 
for a physical cause. Every man who has travelled by railway must 
have perceived, that notwithstanding all the appliances to minister to his 
comfort, he is fatigued in a much shorter time by this method of con- 
veyance, then by the rougher journey by common read. He feels quite sore 
wud tired, although he may not have moved—his head aches, and he feels 
sick ; all these are symptoms of concussion of the brain and spinal marrow, 
and they are, in fact, direct consequences of that cause. When a collision 
takes place we have concussion in its active form, aud mortal injury is done 
ina moment to passengers exposed to its effects; but in ordinary express 
travelling, especially on the narrow-gauge lines, the whole journey is made 
up of an infinite series of minute shocks. “Man and wife,” us George 
Stephenson called the wheel and rail, do not agree. As the carriage oscil- 
lntes at high speed, the former is continually jolting against the la:ter, and 
at every ten or twelve feet the joints of the rails, which are very imperfectly 
made, cause a jerking motion. In passing rapidly round curves, the oscilla- 
tion is sometimes frightful, and it is this action which produces the sense of 
jutigue ond soreness felt in the back, after taking long journeys hy express. 
The reason is obvious, The great nervous high road traversing the spine has 
tu be protected from shock or motion as carefully as a transit instrument in an 
observatory, and in order to accomplish this, the long case in which it is inclosed 
is padded in every direction, and innumerable fine ligaments and muscles are 
attached to it in order that it may be automatically kept in its normal posi- 
tion. Now the tumbling and jofting of the carriage are constantly bringing 
into action this automatic action of the muscles: hence the tiredness and 
soreness we experience after a protracted journey. In the well-padded 
first-class carriages this motivp is not so much felt, but in the second 
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wud third it is very obvieus. The hard wooden seats and backs ete hold 
the motion direct to the body, and especially so when the head is ing;,’ seni 
against the back, as in that case the minute concussions are carried dj sorti 


by the bony case of the skull to the brain, and head-ache and aise, and 
are the immediate result. Persons should never go to sleep so touching 4, che 






































woodwork, as the result is sure to be injurious. Persons who live, as it wen warn 
upon the rail, find it absolutely cheaper, on the score of health, to tray . clout 
first-class carriages, in order to avoid the unnecessary evils which PeNUTI0g, That 
directors inflict upon those in the second. But the nervous system is:reach,. one 
also by the special senses ; the constant grating and grinding of wheels Ue, facil 
rails keeps the tympanum of the ear in constant agitation, and the eye; and 
tired by the rapid flight of objects. Thus for two hours daily the Brigh,, little 
season ticket-holder is subjected to nervous concussions and assaults, og», prin 
veyed tohim by halfa dozen different avenues. Can it be wondered at, thy freq 
with the feeble and middle-aged, the process is sure to be detrimental} «), pani 
may have been observed,” says the Lancet, “that the Brighton season ticks, prive 
holders rapidly age ;” and certainly we could expect no other result from th, expe 
pounding of the nervous system to which they voluntarily submit themsely, accru 
under the mistaken idea that they are in search of health. We feel boun Ac 
to say, however, that well-selected lives, at an early age, seem to take » rathe 
injury from daily travelling on railways. Dr. Waller Lewis even says thy that | 
some of the letter-sorters and clerks in the flying post-office actually impny, the p 
in health and get fat after a few months journeying in this manner. By the 8 
they have none of the preliminary worry which ordinary passengers hy, matt 
to go through. It is their business to start every day at a certain time, ayj dispe 
they have not to struggle for tickets. Dr. Lewis has much mitigated th alway 
evils which arise from concussion, by providing the officials with caoutchoy pany. 
mats. Why should not railway directors follow this excellent lead ? or why proof 
again we may ask, do they not supply some proper means of ventilation table. 
As it is, when the carriages are full, we must either close the windows, ayj capit 
suffer all the evils of foul air, or subject ourselves toa hurricane by pulling the specu 
open. And why should we not have our carriages warmed? Cold is om safely 
of the great antagonists with which the railway passenger has to conten! when 
in winter. A night journey to the north is one of the most depressin to off 
things in life, for however we may wrap ourselves up, the dawn of momixy incon 
always finds us out. We very much question if old stage-coach passengen empl 
felt so chilled even in crossing Hounslow Heath in the olden time, a substi 
second-class passenger feels in the railroad carriage in winter after a long rite legit 
and the reason is obvious,—rushing through the air at the rate express train Th 
go necessarily intensifies the cold to an alarming degree, and the wrappes no leg 
and furs that would be ample for ordinary temperatures are found to be fg their | 
from sufficient for the cramped passenger in the arctic night of a mili of fra 
carriage. institu 
As railway travelling is at present conducted, we cannot in the least dotl crimir 
that the use of daily season-tickets for such lengths as between London a they i 
Brighton, is a gross violation of the laws of health, and that those who & indee 
them, in the majority of cases, are riding to their own destruction. Wea merits 
given to understand that people are finding this out, and that a gw If a1 
decrease in the issue of long journey scason-tickets is the result. But robs 1 
cannot help thinking that as regards short suburban journeys the gan: vegion 
entirely on the side of the new method of transit. We are now speaking down 
those who can afford to ride in first-class padded carriages ; second-tlis The i 
riders must suffer if they have to perform their journcys in mere woole felon, 
boxes, made as uncomfortable as possible, apparently on principle. Since th suilin 
injurious nature of these unstuffed carriages has been demonstrated, we thai run a 
directors should be forced to fit them up in a better manner. The advanta withor 
of transporting our toiling population from crowded cities to the good a Af 
the country are immeasurably greater than the evil done by the half-how Depos 
journey, performed at low velocities, which is sufficient to reach the m® traced 
secluded and healthy country districts ; and we shall revert to a sche dexter 
of this kind which we think calculated to serve the ends of the workit that m 
classes who, at present, are entirely ignored by our great railway compallé the A 
£147; 
anes a increas 
CRIMINALS AT LARGE. It doe 
Tue Mississippi Scheme and the South Sea Company of the last cenit ever ay 
—the great prototypes and precursors of modern commercial “ bubbles - profits 
were not more unsubstantial and fictitious than many of the undertakilt re 
of the present day. The names of Cameron, Waugh, and Morrison 40 = 
suffer in comparison with those of John Law and Sir John Blunt. It* vi of 
true that the latter succeeded in imposing upon a whole nation “i ' 


government ; the former only drew into their meshes private individ’ 
many of whom were of humble rank. But they both acted upon the 
principles, and they both had the same ebject,—to excite, beguile, ® 
defraud. There was a dark and a middle age,—there was a golden age, 

an age of iron. We live in the “age of bronze.” The reign of Elia® 
was the age of poetry and learning ; ours is the age of projectors, ™ 
jobbers, and speculators. Joint-stock companies of every form, featur, 
complexion ; mammoth undertakings of every description, and of incté 
proportions, day after day burst upon the astonished vision, and 
flourished for their allotted period, and drawn thousands within their 
suddenly disappear with the morning mist, like the magic stracture of Also 
The misery and ruin occasioned by these gigantic frauds are incal att 
But such is the credulity of mankind with regard to projects ™ 
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jold out a hope of irregular and unusual gain, that no examples, however 
yerrible, have any effect in deterring people from grasping with feverish and 
jervid eagerness, at any proposal, however wild, romantic, and chimerica! ; 
and the ghastly spectacles of want and wretchedness, the fruits of similar 
-chemes of eccentric profit, which are everywhere before their eyes, tell their 
arming tale in vain. Like a typhoon, they tear up whole forests ; like a 
cloud of locusts they devour every blade of grass and every green herb. 
That joint-stock companies, having legitimate objects, and conducted upon 
jonest and sound principles, have effected much good, have given wonderful 
facilities to commerce, have tended to smooth the downward path of life, 
and often softened the blows of fate, there can be no doubt. There is as 
iittle doubt that, not having such objects, and not conducted upon such 
principles, they have been productive of a vast amount of mischief, and have 
frequently shaken the mercantile world to the ceutre. But joint-stock com- 
panies, whether established for great public purposes, or solely to serve the 
private ends of the shareholders, require a vigilant supervision, and the 
experience of late years has shown us what disasters may be expected to 
acerue When that supervision is neglected. 

Adam Smith says, “The directors of such companies, being the managers 
rather of other peoples’ money than their own, it cannot well be expected 
that they should watch over it with the same anxious vigilance with which 
the partners in a private co-partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider attention to small 
matters as not for their master’s honour, and very easily give themselves a 
dispensation from having it. Negligence and profusion, therefore, must 
always prevail, more or less, in the management of the affairs of such a com- 
pany.” Of the correctness of this description we have had latterly too many 
proofs, even with respect to companies the respectability of which was incontes- 
table. The managing directors of joint-stock companies, operating with the 
capital of the shareholders and not their own, often engage in imprudent 
speculations, rashly give credit to men of straw, withhold it when it might be 
safely extended, are liberal when they ought to be strict, harsh and exacting 
when they ought to be indulgent ; and being possessed of patronage, advance 
to offices of trust and importance friends and favourites, who may be totally 
incompetent to fill them, and banish with inexorable determination from 
employment all who have not earned their favour by adulation or more 
substantial service. This is too often the case with respect to companies the 
legitimacy of which cannot be doubted. 

The last ten years furnishes us with examples of companies established for 
no legitimate ends—formed by projectors whose sole object was to build up 
their own fortunes upon the ruin of others, and accumulate riches by means 
of fraud, deceit, and misrepresentation. The inventors, promoters, and 
institutors of such associations ought to be reckoned amongst the worst of 
criminals ; and if men were punished in proportion to the injuries which 
they inflict, the penalty which would be visited upon them would be great 
indeed. And yet how few are there who receive the reward due to their 
merits! Having sown the wind, how few are there who reap the whirlwind ! 
If a man by operating upon the credulity and cupidity of his fellow-men, 
robs thousands, what law can touch him? If he soars into the higher 
regions of fraud and dishonesty, where is the legal hawk which can bring 
down sucha quarry? “ One death makes a murderer, millions a hero.” 
The miserable wretch who picks a pocket of a handkerchief is branded asa 
felon, and has a felon’s punishment ; but the defrauder of thousands—the 
smiling, specious, plausible swindler, who inveigles and betrays to utter 
run and despair hundreds of families—walks through the world unscathed, 
without a brand upon his brow. 


A few weeks ago we published a few leaves of the history of the “ Bank of 
Deposit, and the National Assurance and Investment Association,” and 
traced the footsteps of the master-spirit, who, by a series of manceuvres and 
‘exterous shuftling of his cards, succeeded in keeping afloat for several years 
ms monstrous fiction. We showed that, from 1852 to 1860, the losses of 
the Association went on increasing every year, until they amounted to 
£147,935. 14s, 9d., and that, simultaneously with these losses, the deposits 
increased, amounting, in 1852, to £4,303. 8s., and in 1860 to £348,096. 18s, 9d. 
It does not appear that the Bank of Deposit and Nativnal Association had 
‘ver any realised, substantial capital to work with—that they ever made any 
proits—that they ever had any real business. The sole occupation of the 
“anager, Mr. Peter Morrison, appears to have been to receive the sums 
which the credulous depositors invested in the bank, to pay them interest 
out of their own capital under the name of dividends, and to advertise in 
aed conceivable manner, and through every possible source, the gigantic 
‘aud. Connected with the association were several noblemen and gentlemen, 
Whose honour and respectability no one doubted, and the ostentatious 
Cuplay of their names, by inspiring confidence, aided the designs of the 
lager, of whose delusive operations and nefarious practices we are 
tee i believe some of them were in entire ignorance. The merchants of 
vo’ Were princes : and the commerce of Venice and other Italian Republics 
— 0 State with men whose names were inscribed in the “ golden 
_ ut the members of the aristocracy are severely to be con- 
when they associate their names with undertakings of the precise 
‘cter of which they are ignorant, and into the management of which 





they ney : , : 
wi never trouble themselves to inquire. By thus acting they give, 
ere perhaps, their countenance to commercial immorality, | 
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they facilitate the commission of public wrong. Can they wonder, | 





then, that people, not nicely discriminating, and not stepping to dis- 
tinguish between indifference and design, impradence and eriminality, 
should accuse them of complicity, and charge them with collusion? 
Mr. ‘Peter Morrison very probably pursued his course of stratagem atid 
deceit without even informing his co-directors of his plans of action, and they, 
“good easy men,” never went out of their way to ask him, but were content 
to sing, “Flow on, thou shining river,” as long as the auriferous stream 
continued to roll from the pockets of deceived depositors. “ With moderate 
talents, he was able to impose upon and make tools of the other directors, to 
serve his own purposes and those of a few associates.” These are mot our 
words. They are the language of Dr. Smollett, descriptive of Sir John Blunt, 
the notorious projector and managing director of the South Sea Company. 
But they might have been written for Mr. Peter Morrison, so exactly do they 
apply to his career. It seems that a sum amounting to nearly £350,000 is 
due to the depositors, not one penny of which they are ever likely to obtain. 
It also appears that, having consented to receive dividends instead of interest 
on their deposits, they became shareholders, and cannot be permitted to 
prove their debts in the Court of Bankruptey. What other course may be 
open to them we leave to their counsel to advise, but we greatly doubt 
whether any mode of proceeding will much benefit them, after the estate’ has 
been sucked dry by Mr. Morrison’s private creditors. They, it is supposed, 
will be paid in full, or nearly so, and they are naturally anxious that as little 
money as possible should be swallowed up by law expenses. They therefore 
propose that the estate should be wound up by private arrangement, and as 
they form a nice little cosy family circle, there is no fear that this can be 
managed very quietly, and in a manner quite satisfactory to all belonging 
to that clique. It may be doubted whether the clauses of the “ Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1861,” or those of the “ Bankrupt Law Consolidation 
Act, 1849,” enabling the creditors of a bankrupt to wind up his estate 
by private arrangement, are generally beneficial to the trading community, 
or conducive to mercantile morality. Concealment may be advantageous 
to a few, and the bankrupt himself may find his account in it, but where—- 
as in the case of Mr. Peter Morrison and the Bank of Deposit—there have 
been gross misrepresentation and shameless prodigality, the utmost publicity 
is absolutely necessary. 

On the 18th ultimo a meeting of the private creditors was held, which 
had been convened under the 185th section of the last Bankruptey <Aet. 
This section enacts that at the first meeting of creditors held after 
the adjudication, “three-fourths in number and value of the creditors 
present, or represented, at such meeting, may resolve that the estate ought 
to be wound up under a deed of arrangement, composition, or otherwise, 
and that an application shall be made to the Court to stay proceedings in the 
bankruptey, for such period as the Court shall think fit.” This section, 
although it provides that the estate shall be wound up by private arrange- 
ment, if three-fourths in number and value of the creditors shall so resolve, 
does not take it altogether out of the court. The 186th section requires 
the registrar to report such resolution to the Court, which, after hearing the 
bankrupt, and any creditor in support of, or opposition to, the resolution, 
shall, if it thinks that the terms of the resolution are calculated to benefit 
the whole body of the creditors, confirm it ; but if the Court is not of that 
opinion, it may refuse its sanction to it. The 187th section requires the deed 
of arrangement to be produced before the Court, which shall consider it, and 
may examine the bankrnpt on oath, and any of the creditors who may desire 
to be heard ; and if the Court thinks that the deed has been duly executed, and 
its terms are beneficial to the general body of the creditors, it shall direct 
it to be registered. By the 158th section, even after the Court has 60 
ordered, it may still examine the bankrupt, or any of the creditors, respecting 
the disclosure, distribution, inspection, conduct, management, or winding up 
of the estate. And by the 189th section the Court has power to summon the 
bankrupt, and any party to the deed, and any creditor, and any one claimimy 
to be a creditor, and any person supposed to be indebted to the estate, or 
who may be capable of giving any information material to the full disclosure 
of the debtor’s transactions and affairs. At the meeting to which we have 
referred, it was stated, on behalf of certain of the creditors, that it was iuex- 
pedient to proceed under the above-mentioned sections of the Act, and it was 
proposed to convene a meeting under the 110th section. This section enable 
a majority in number and three-fourths in value of the creditors, to accept of 
any proposal which may be made by, or on behalf of the bankrupt, and ty 
resolve that no further proceedings shall be taken in bankruptcy ; and if they 
shall so resolve, the proceedings in bankruptcy shall be suspended, and. the 
estate shall be wound up in such manner as they shall direct, and the bank- 
rupt having made a full discovery of his estate, shall be entitled to apply for 
his discharge. 

The design of the private creditors of Mr. Morrison 1s obvious. The 
185th and four following sections do not suit them. They do not wish 
the bankrupt to be examined—or the creditors—or any person who can 
make any material disclosure relative to the bankrupt’s effects. This is 
“inexpedient and unnecessary.” It is more convenient that the bankrept 
should be examined privately by his friendly creditors, than that they 
and he should undergo the painful ordeal of a public investigation. 
But we are of opinion that this stifling of public inquiry into 
the transactions of a man who has been the occasion of so much misery 
and ruin—who has exhibited such callous indifference to the poverty 
which his misrepresentations have produced, — is, to say the least of it, 
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extremely unsatisfactory. Not only Mr. Morrison, but every person connected 
with the Bank of Deposit, should be searchingly examined, and the noble and 
gallant co-directors who would escape all censure by throwing the burden upon 
the shoulders of their manager, should be compelled publicly to declare their 
motives in becoming connected with the association, to what extent they 
were aware of its proceedings, and what interest they derived from it. Unless 
this is done, the public will not be satisfied. By the 110th section, when 
the bankrupt’s proposal has been accepted by the creditors, and after he has 
made a full disclosure to their satisfaction, it will still be necessary for him 
to apply to the Court for his discharge. When his application is made, we 
hope that the 159th section will be strictly complied with. We hope that 
the Court will inquire into and consider the conduct of the bankrupt, and if it 
shall be of opinion that he has been guilty of any misdemeanor, that it will 
direct him to be prosecuted ; or, if it should be of opinion that he “has carried 
on trade by means of fictitious capital,—if he has, with intent to conceal the 
true state of his affairs, wilfully omitted to keep proper books of account; 
and that his insolvency is attributable to rash and hazardous speculations, 
or unjustifiable extravagance in living,”—that it will refuse an order for his 
discharge, and sentence him to be imprisoned for the space of one year. 
Whatever disposition Mr. Morrison’s private creditors may have to cloak his 
transactions and hide his iniquities, we have no doubt that the Court will do 
its duty, and in the hands of the Court we leave him. 








THE NEW BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 


It is expected that in the course of the present year we shall have a 
large number of vikitors from the Continent, who will be attracted by the 
Great Exhibition. They will upon their arrival form a variety of opinions 
respecting the capital of the British empire, its parks, its public buildings, 
its monuments, its docks, and warehouses. With some of them they 
will be surprised, with others they will feel some disappointment, but 
upon no subject will they express so much astonishment as at the fact that 
London, with its three millions of population, is provided with only three 
bridges free of toll across its noble river. One of these bridges, that at 
Westminster, is but half completed, and foot passengers pass over by a 
narrow and temporary wooden gallery ; a second, Blackfriars, is in a sadly 
dilapidated condition ; its main arches are propped up by timber staging and 
“ stilts,” and one half of its parapet is a sham, formed of wood instead of 
stone ; the third, London Bridge, is so inadequate to the traffic that police- 
men are stationed at the middle and each end to direct the constant stream 
so as to prevent a complete blockade of the thoroughfare. That England, 
with all its free-trade notions, with its perfect freedom of foreign commerce, 
should still levy tolls upon the movements of its domestic trade in the very 
capital of the empire, is an anomaly which we may be sure will be discussed 
in the usual lively spirit by our quick-witted neighbours. A great outcry 
was raised about the interference with trade when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed a penny stamp for each bale of cotton, or barrel of rice, 
or other unit of entry, on free goods coming from foreign countries ; but that 
impost would have been less onerous than the tax levied upon our working 
classes and upon our industry by the numerous toll-exacting bridges of the 
metropolis. 

We are glad to see that this matter of our metropolitan communication is 
at length exciting something of that public interest which its importance 
merits. The discussions which have taken place in the Common Council, 
and the decision which has been arrived at, are evidence of the growing 
opinion of a necessity of some change with respect to our metropolitan 
bridges. There can be no sufficiently valid reason why passengers and 
traffic should be muleted in tolls for crossing a river more than in travelling 
through the ordinary street thoroughfares. The black mail formerly levied 
in the shape of the City tolls has ceased to be collected, and we may indulge 
the hope that persons resident on opposite sides of the Thames may be able 
to cross the river at more numerous points than at present without the 
exactions to which they have been hitherto accustomed. The leading 
feature in the discussion on the building of the new bridge at Blackfriars, 
was a recognition of the necessity of providing adequately for the accommo- 
dation of the public. For this reason it was that the committee presided 
over by Mr. Vallance recommended the design of Mr. Page. 

Old Blackfriars Bridge, which has at length been sentenced to demolition, 
was the third metropolitan bridge constructed. It was commenced rather 
more than a century since—in 1760,—and was completed in 1769, after 
the designs of an able Scotch engineer, Mr. Mylne. The bridge is built 
of Portland stone and it cost £180,506, There are nine arches, varying in 
span from 70 feet at the sides to 100 feet at the centre, and there is a headway 
at the centre arch of 27 feet above Trinity datum. The width of the carriage 
way is 274 feet, with two footpaths of 74 feet each. When first built, the 
gradient was } in 14 feet, but it was subsequently reduced to 1 in 24 feet, at 
which it now remains. When in course of construction it was intended to 
call the bridge after the name of the great Pitt, and this, together with some 
of the approaches, was to make up together the name of “ William Pitt, Earl 
Chatham.” We have now William-street, Earl-street, and Chatham-place, 
leading to the bridge ; but by constant habit the name of Blackfriars became 
so familiar that it was not thought advisable to adopt the name of the Pitt 
Bridge, as originally intended. 

The new bridge selected by the Committee will contrast very favourably 
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with that which it is to succeed. It was considered to be the best adapta; 
for its purpose, and preference was given to it on account of its grandey, 
style and beauty, and as being worthy in all respects of the city of 

There were twenty competing designs before the committee, and the 
merit of the one sent in by Mr. Page may be inferred from the fact of ity 
having been selected by a numerous and unbiassed committee, from 
prepared by such eminent men as Sir John Rennie, Mr. Bidder, Mr. Barloy 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Brereton, Mr. Brunless, yy, 
Greenhill, and Mr. Mylne. Of these twenty designs, four were for & Stone 
bridge, five adapted to wrought-iron arches, one for a wrought-iron ginj. 
bridge, nine for a cast-iron arched bridge, and one for a bridge not specifying 
whether of cast or wrought iron. Considering the great time which wou, 
be required in the construction, and the heavy cost of a stone bridge, a,j 
the unfavourable character of its gradients, the committee decided, a , 
preliminary step, that they would not select any design for stone, 1, 
choice was thus restricted to iron, and after very careful consideration, ¢}, 
design of a bridge of three iron arches on granite piers was adopted, anj 
recommended to the Common Council. 

The bridge which has been selected, instead of being like the narrow neg, 
of a bottle to the approaches on either side, will be about the same width x 
Bridge-street and the Blackfriars-road. As compared with the present one, 
the new bridge will be nearly twice the width, viz., 80 feet as compared with 
423 feet. The centre line of the new will correspond with that of the presen; 
structure, and no new approaches, or widening of old ones, will be m 
quired. Of the three arches, which will span the 950 feet between th 
abutments, the centre will be 280 feet span, the side ones 220, giving a cei 
water-way of 720 feet. The centre arch is 40 feet wider than that of Sou). 
wark-bridge ; and although it may be considered a large one, is by no mean 
so extensive as might be adopted if the conditions of the design required, 
greater span. At the beginning of the present century Mr. Burdon co. 
structed a fine bridge at Sunderland, with a span of 236 feet ; and a desig 
of Mr. Telford and Mr. Douglas for the new London-bridge actually em. 
templated an iron arch of 600 feet in span, with a rise of 65 feet to its centr, 
There is nothing to excite apprehension respecting this proposal of 280 fee 
span, as the radius of curvature at the crown is sufficient in strength at th 
centre for an arch of 840 feet, or three times as great. The springing lin 
of the arches is 2 feet above Trinity high water, and the rise of the centr 
above the springing is 24 feet for the centre, and 20 feet for the sii: 
arches. The headway at Trinity high water will be, therefore, 26 fei 
under the one, and 22 feet under the two side arches. The improvemen 
to the navigation which the new bridge will effect will be of a most in- 
portant character. At present the river is impeded by the eight picrs which 
support the narrow arches of from 70 ft. to 100 ft. wide. The headwayis 
one foot less in the centre of the new than in the old arch, but the greater 
width and more gradual sweep of the new arches will be of far greater value 
to the navigation of the river than this slight diminution of height at om 
part, and that only a small portion of the present bridge. The structure o 
the arches will be of cast-iron from the piers to within 40 feet of the 
crown, the centre pieces forming the key of the arch, 80 feet of length, 
being of wrought-iron. The thinnest part, therefore, and that which is a 
immediate contiguity with the roadway, and, consequently, subject to ay 
shocks from the traffic, will be of the safest and most reliable material. 4s 
is the case with the new bridge at Westminster, all the central parts of eat 
arch where the wrought-iron ribs are inserted will also be of wrouglt 
iron. The work will be strengthened and stiffened by cross girders and 
bearers fixed at distances of 34 feet apart, and over these will be liid 
wrought-iron “ buckle” plates, and over these again a water-tight and elasti 
bed will be interposed between the plates and the roadway. The surlae 
will be divided into tramways for heavy traffic, roadway for carriages a 
lighter vehicles, and footpaths each of 15 feet wide. as 

The general design of the proposed structure is simple, but massive, 11! 
character. The spandrils between the arches are filled in with the City am 
and those of Southwark, and sculpture in bas-relief of the Thames and hs 
tributaries ; the cornice is simply relieved by corbels. The most impos 
effects, however, are those which are produced by gigantic granite pedestal 
which are placed in the piers. These it is intended shall be formed d 
polished granite. These immense masses will be 40 feet in height abort 
high-water mark, and 23 feet in width. The portions of the arches 
at the sides of these four pedestals will be of red sandstone, which " 
agreeably contrast in colour with the grey polished granite. It is intenos 
that these pedestals should form bases for groups of colossal sculpture 
memorative of events in our national history. The groups shown in the * 
submitted by Mr. Page are merely intended as indicating the purpo* , 
which the pedestals might be applied; the subjects represented are King Alfre 
Boadicea leading her Troops, Sir William Walworth dealing the Death bit 
to Wat Tyler, and the Queen encouraging the Arts of Peace. Here, a “ere 
group placed at such a height as to have a sky outline would be very - 
tive, and prove ornamental to the city of London. We may state, 2°" 
clusion, that the estimated cost of the bridge is but £245,000 ; that it ms 
be completed in two years and a half; that no temporary bridge worn © 
required for the traffic during construction ; that it will be built, as the 7" 
at Westminster, without the use of coffer-dams, and have its foundations” 
timber piles and iron piles. The gradients will also be exceedingly es 
in the approaches to the abutments they will be 1 in 40, to the centre of si# 
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_) | in 40, from the side arch to first pier 1 in 60, and from the first pier 
et centre only 1 in 247, the present bridge being 1 in 24, or more than 
2 imes as steep. When completed, the new bridge will be in every respect 
ae of the metropolis of the empire. We trust that the steps which have 
en taken for providing adequate accommodation for the passengers and 
fic across the Thames at Blackfriars, will be the commencement of some 
cast reforms respecting Southwark, Waterloo, and Vauxhall, and other 
tall paying bridges ; and that London may not much longer continue provided 
“ve with three free means of communication across its great highway of 
commerce for its three millions of inhabitants. A free bridge for each million 
¢ residents is not a state of things creditable to a great commercial nation. 


oaly with 








COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 


Year after year the report of some great catastrophe in our coal-mines 
excites the public attention ; our feelings are harrowed by the tale of whole- 
Je destruction, and we ask,—cannot these sad calamities be prevented? Are 
«vo for ever to procure our coals at the cost of so much human life? Cannot 
.jisall-important agent of civilization be obtained for us without exposing men 
the risks of being burnt to cinders by the explosions of “fire damp ;” of 
joing struck dead by the suffocating “choke damp ;” of being drowned by 
he inrush of waters ; of being crushed beneath the weight of falling roofs ; 
or,as in the Hartley Colliery, of being locked, by the breaking of a piece of 
‘ron, alive in the tomb? 

After years of struggling with the difficulties and dangers of working coal 
mines, during which the collier, when labouring in “ fiery” seams, obtained 
his light from Stebbing’s steel-mill—a disc of steel made to revolve rapidly 
aninst a piece of flint held in the miner’s hand—a sad casualty occurred. 
Felling Colliery, near Sunderland, was noted for the excellence of all its 
armangements ; but on the 25th of May, 1812, it was the scene of a terrible 
explosion, in which ninety-two pitmen perished. This calamity was the 
cause of originating “A Society for Preventing Accidents in Coal Mines.” 
The representations made by Dr. Gray and Mr. Buddle on the part of the 
society caused Sir Humphrey Davy to direct the powers of his mind to the 
properties of the explosive gas, and to the discovery of some plan of lighting 
ihe mines with safety. To this investigation we owe the safety-lamp, the 
first examples of which that were ever used in a colliery are preserved in 
the Museum of Practical Geology. Of these safety-lamps, Mr. Buddle, 
beyond all question the most scientific of colliery viewers, wrote in 1817, 
“that not a single inch of human skin has been lost by fire wherever they 
have been used.” Unfortunately, since that time, colliery explosions have 
been of frequent occurrence. Not to name numerous minor explosions of 
fire-damp, many of them of a very serious character, we find that within the 
Durham and Northumberland coal-field only there were explosions in 


1835, at Wallsend Colliery ............ killing 102 men. 
1839, at Hilda Colliery...............066 5 50 sy, 
1844, at Haswell Colliery ............ 9 95 ,, 
1860, at Burradon Colliery....... ier a « 


Then, in other localities we have a large ‘number, many of them, as, for 
instance, at Lundhill, in Yorkshire, and at Risca, in Monmouthshire, being 
in the highest degree disastrous. These catastrophes awaken in the minds of 
any most serious doubts as to the security of the Davy lamp, which is now, 
under various modifications, almost universally employed. The results of 
the experience of the most celebrated of colliery viewers is, however, that 
the safety-lamp of Davy is of the highest value ; and that, when properly 
treated, freedom from explosion is insured. The pitmen, like nearly all 
others who helong to the labouring classes in this country, are uneducated, or 
ulely educated men. They are never taught to reflect—consequently they 
possess no deliberative power. Nearly all their acts are impulsive ; and too 
iequently the gratification of a passing wish leads them to disregard the 
tules hy which it is endeavoured to guide them, and on the observance of which 
their wn safety and that of their comrades depends. To obtain a little more 
ught than will pass through the wire gauze of a safety-lamp, the shield is 
unscrewed. In most of our best regulated collieries the lamps are locked to 
Prevent this, but the men—as at Risca—are known to take nails underground 
with them, for the purpose of picking the locks; contrivances are now 
introduced so that the light is extinguished if any attempt is made to remove 
‘he wire gauze cover. Men, unfortunately, will, it is well known, against all 
‘Ue, suck the flame through the wire gauzes, for the purpose of lighting 
‘her pipes ; and the point of a pick has been often inserted in the meshes 
” enlarge the opening, and render the operation one of less difficulty. 

W hile we have to deal with such difficulties as these there will be no 
‘munity from explosions. There-is but one remedy, and it is a tedious 
“he, requiring long enduring efforts—it is education. Teach these men to 
‘alue that true freedom which belongs to practical knowledge—train them 
to think, and safety-lamps will no longer be tampered with, or pipes be 
“noked in an explosive mixture of fire-damp. 
Soedaite 70,000 tons of coals raised in this country during the last ten 
ble a ‘ ae life has been sacrificed ; and within that period consider- 
iii ; : e 7 oy many beings mn perished in our coal-pits. By explosions, 
munber of men perish annually.” By falls of roofs, and accidents in the shaft, 
FW eae uae ~ ye y falls ots, and accidents in the shafts, 
ver are killed, —one man perishing from the latter cause for 
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every day throughout the year. By inundation, caused by the bursting in 
of waters from old workings, we have occasionally some fearful casualties. 
At Heaton Main seventy-five men perished, and rfcently we have had the 
fatal inundation at Clay Cross, by which thirteen lives were sacrificed. 
The accident at the Hartley Colliery is entirely different from anything 
recorded in the history of colliery workings. The beam of a pumping-engine 
breaks, it falls crashing into the shaft, and 223 men perish, some as they 
were ascending being crushed by the falling mass, the remainder being sealed 
into their vast grave. Who can paint the horror of the situation /—A crowd 
of strong men and young boys, full of life, looking at the only way by which 
they can reach the day, and finding therein a barrier which denies them 
egress, floods of water rising around them, and the air becoming heavy with 
poisonous gases ! 

That all our readers may understand the positions we maintain, we shall 
adopt a most simple form of illustration in explanation of the mode of occur- 
rence of coal, and the means employed in extracting it. We will take a pile of 
books, one of which has a black binding. We will place that one near the 
bottom of the series ; and since this arrangement represents the stratification 
of the coal measures very fairly, we will call our black book the coal-seam, 
and suppose it to be 200 yards from the surface. The books above this 
represent the alternating strata of shale, sandstone, and clays. In the first 
place, a shaft has to be sunk through all the strata down to the coal bed. 
This is an important, often a tedious, and always an expensive process. 
Much of the ground through which the shaft passes is very loose ; many of the 
strata are charged with water, which, when cut, they pour out in a torrent. 
These conditions render necessary the most perfect masonry to secure the 
sides, and a system of iron shields, called “ tubbing,” to keep back the water. 
From the recorded evidence of several of the most practised colliery viewers, 
we learn that shafts, within a short distance of the fatal Hartley, have been 
sunk to the same depth for less than £5 per yard for sinking and walling. 
Before the shaft has penetrated to any considerable depth the air becomes 
vitiated, there is no circulation, and the men cannot labour. This difficulty 
is overcome by dividing the shaft into two by a wooden partition called a 
“brattice.” The action of this can be illustrated by a very simple experi- 
ment. Place a glass or any other cylinder over a lighted candle,—it will 
soon begin to burn very dimly, and would in a little time be extinguished. 
Take a piece of card-board the size of the diameter of the cylinder, and pass 
it down, until it is within a short distance of the flame. - This will, presently, 
burn again as brilliantly as if it was in the open air. The division of our 
tube—a miniature shaft—has produced descending and ascending currents, 
and good air is supplied to the bottom. 

The coal is reached, or, as the technical phrase is, ‘‘the coal is won,” and 
it has now to be removed, without allowing the upper strata, represent@d by 
the books above our black one, from falling down. We shall not attempt to 
describe the different methods—* pillar and stall,” “long work,’ “ wide 
work,” and the like—in use: for our purpose it is sufficient to suppose a hori- 
zontal gallery cut into the coal from the bottom of the shaft. As soon as it 
is practicable a second gallery, parallel to, or running into, the first, is cut, 
and a lateral passage connects the two at the end. The mass of coal left 
between those passages is called the “ pillar,” because it supports the super- 
incumbent mass. If our readers will imagine a multiplication of these 
pillars and passages, or “ stalls,” extending over 3,000 acres, they will under- 
stand the workings at the Hartley Colliery. Three black books must be 
placed at different depths, in our illustrative pile, to exhibit, however, all the 
conditions at Hartley. The nearest coal to the surface—the Ligh Main 
Seam—is 76 yards below it; but this is nearly all worked out. The second 
seain, at a depth of 130 yards, is called, from its thickness, the Yard Coal ; 
and, at the depth of 190 yards, is the Low Main Seam, which is the present 
working one. 

As a general description this will serve for all collieries. The scene of 
this most recent and most dreadful casualty was not, as it is usually called, a 
“fiery colliery.” From many of our coal seams there is constantly escaping a 
quantity of a gaseous compound of carbon and hydrogen, differing only from 
the gas which we employ as an illuminating agent by containing a less quan- 
tity of carbon. The gas, when mixed in certain proportions with atmospheric 
air, becomes very explosive ; this is “ fire-damp.” To remove this from our 
mines is the great object of ventilation. The air is, however, vitiated in 
those close galleries, or levels, by the men labouring therein, by their lights, 
and by other causes. To sweep all these underground passages—many miles 
in length—of all foul air, and to supply pure air, demands all the science 
of the colliery viewer. This is usually effected by placing a furnace at the 
bottom of the shaft,—we are supposing one shaft only to exist,—and making 
one division of it the chimney through which the heated air ascends, Often, 
however, the furnace is at the surface, and it then draws the air from the pit. 
By a well-constructed furnace from 30,000 to 40,000 cubic feet of air can be 
drawn out of acoal-mine per minute. Struve’s exhausting cylinders and 
Nasmyth’s fan machines are powerful and effective apparatus for obtaining 
the same end. 

At Hartley Colliery, and at many other of the largest eollieries in Durham 
and Northumberland, one shaft only has been sunk. Through the shaft at 
Hartley, which is a capacious one, there is a “brattice,” dividing it from the 
top to the bottom. This colliery, which is near to the sea, receives a large 
quantity of water by infiltration from it ; so that, to enable the men to work, 


1,500 gallons a minute had to be pumped to the surface. To lift this enor- 
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mous quantity of water a most gigantic enyine had been placed close to the 
shaft, the beam of which weighed forty-two tons, while the weight of the 
pumping machinery in tle shaft was extreme. From this colliery the vend 
of coal was from 90,000 to 100,000 tons of coal weekly ; therefore 15,000 
vadlons of water had to be lifted each minute, 15,000 tons of coal had to be 
wound to the surface each day, not less than 20,000 cubic feet of air had to 
be moved every minute, and all the men lowered to their work, or raised 
from it, through one shaft. 

We are told that the profits on the coals will not allow of the con- 
struction of a second shaft; and unless the voice of the public is more 
imperative than the arguments of the colliery inspectors are urgent, the 
collieries in the north will continue to be worked -with one shaft. Dut it 
can be shown that this is a false cconomy. The wooden “ brattice” 1s always 
costly to keep in repair ; and in some collieries this alone involves an outlay 
of £1,500 a year. In most of the collieries of Yorkshire,.Lancashire, and 
South Wales, two shafts, and sometimes three, are employed. In the 
metalliferous mines of Cornwall, where the depth to be penetrated is much 
greater than in the northern collieries, and the rocks much harder, several 
shafts are used, regardless of cost. We have already stated the cost of sinking 
a pit, and it is really an economy to the coal proprietor to have, at least, 
two. George Stephenson said, “I think that the ventilation of collieries 
would be more certain if two shafts were sunk instead of one.” And Mr. 
James Mather, Secretary of the South Shields committee, says “ In no case 
ought there to be less than one ventilating shaft apportioned to at the least 
every forty acres.” 

In those collieries} however, which have two shafts, a mistake is made 
by constructing them, on principles of a false economy, close together. 
Shafts should be as wide as possible apart ; and certainly a shaft should be 
found at each extremity of the workings of every coal-mine. By attention 
to this the ventilation of all collieries would be greatly simplified. There 
would, under all circumstances, be secured a way of eseape for the colliers. 
But few men actually perish by the explosion of fire-damp—they die from 
the carbonic acid generated thereby, called choke demp, after damp, and 
stythe. From this there would always be a way of escape, if, when an ex- 
plosion occurred at one end of a colliery, the men could fly toand escape 
from the other. From death by inundation there would be no danger if 
the shafts were wide apart. Had there been two shafts at Hartley the 
breaking of an imperfect piece of iron would have been destructive only 
to those who were untortunately in the shaft at the time the beams fell into 
it. The Legislature must not allow the powerful coal interest to sway them 
from the cause of humanity. An Act must be passed rendering it imper- 
ative on the coal-owner to sink two or more shafts, and the proprietor should 
be campelled to support the widows and children of all men killed by 
accidents in the shafts, or by the falls of roof. Such legislation would reduce 
the number of deaths more effectually than the appointment of any number 


of coal inspectors. 


LONDON IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM OF NASSAU. 


Ir we could form a series of complete pictures of the characteristics of 
London and London life at diferent dates, they would furnish contrasts of 
the most remarkable and interesting description ; but, unfortunately, this is 
impossible, with the partial exception of one or two periods, when a rather 
abundant publication of literature of a very popular kind has left us mate- 
rials which, with considerable labour, might be worked iutoa tolerable picture 
of the interior of London. Contemporary writers seldom described those 
circumstances which we desire most of all to know. ‘Two or three foreign 
visitors, however, have at different times written and published their impres- 
sions of London, and there is one of these who deserves particular notice, 
not only for the curious details he gives of English manners in his time, but 
for his evident truthfulness, and his freedom from national prejudice. His 
name appears not to be known, but he was an officer in the French army, 
and a Protestant, who probably had taken refuge from the persecutions of 
Louis XIV. in Holland, and had, perhaps, come thence with or after the 
Prince of Orange. In 1697, at the desire of a friend whom he had left in 
Holland, he sent him a collection of notes on England, arranged in alphabetical 
order, which were published in the following year at the Hague, under the 
title of “* Memoires et Observations faites par un Voyageur en Angleterre.” 
From this very curious volume we take the materials for the following 
account of London in the tume of Wiliam III. - 

Our visitor remarks that whereas in Paris the signs of the houses—for 
every house was then known by its sign—were small and only slightly pro- 
minent, in London they were generally very large, and projected so far that, 
in some of the narrow streets, they not only met in the middle, but some- 
times extended quite across the street. They were carved and gilt so elabo- 
rately that many of them, he assures us, cost, with the iron frame which 
supported them, more than a hundred guineas. He remarks, further, that 
people rarely wrote on the sign the name of the object represented, and adds 
the reflection that this was a crievance “to the Germans and other foreign 
visitors, because it prevented them from learning the language as they walked 
through the streets.” The squares, or places, are described as being sO 
numerous that, if all placed together, they would occupy the space of a large 
town. They were chiefly in the faubourgs, and the principal were “ Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields, Moorfields, Southampton or Bloomsbury, St. James’s, Covent 


——$—. 
Garden, Soho, Red Lion, Golden-square, and Leicester Fields.” Te ailiiee 
the then “‘ modern improvements,” the London streets were so filthy that We 
are informed that women could not walk in them without pattens, or «; 
galoshes.” Nevertheless, there was a portion of the pavement on each Side 
of the street better paved than the rest, for the benefit of foot-passengen 
The lighting of the streets was particularly defective, although it had hon 
improved ; for, about fifteen or sixteen years before our author wrote . 
Mr. Edmund Heming had invented, to take the place of the older lante : 
“a sort of lamp which, by means cf a certain convex, and very thick glass 
throws great rays of light on two or three sides, according as it is requi 
which give a tolerable light to foot passengers all along the houses.” Th, 
began lighting these lamps at Michaelmas and continued till Lady-day 
keeping them alight from six o’clock in the evening till twelve o'clock 3 
night. They were also lighted from the third day after each full moon to thy 
sixth day after the new moon. Thus, in the darkest weather, London wa, 
left without light after midnight, exposed to every kind of disorder, anq 
protected only by a few watchmen, who went their rounds at certaj 
intervals. 

No carriages ran along the streets to take up passengers, but London Was 
tolerably well supplied with coaches, the number of which was limited py 
Act of Parliament to eight hundred. When taken by the hour, the fare was 
one shilling and sixpence for the first hour, and a shilling for every hoy; 
after ; but the more usual manner of paying was by the mile. These, as wel] 
as the carts which were allowed in the streets, were obliged to bear 4 
number, that they might be identified in case anybody had a complaint ty 
make against them. As there was only one bridge—London Bridge—aer 
the Thames, the river itself became, through necessity and through choice. 
the scene of an extensive system of locomotion by boats, which were mye) 
more numerous than the coaches in the streets. Our author states that thei 
number was estimated at several thousands, but he thinks this an exagger. 
tion. He describes them as elegant and light, some of which were rowed hy 
two men, and others by one only. The former were called oars, and the 
latter skullers. The former went twice as fast as the other, and were paid 
double. The passengers were seated tolerably comfortably on cushions, upon 
benches with backs, but there was no covering above, except a cloth which the 
boatmen hoisted on poles in case of rain, but which was seldom got up befor 
the passengers were wet through. Communication by letters had been greatly 
facilitated in London by the establishment of the penny post, early in the 
reign of Charles II. ‘There was a delivery every two hours within the town, 
twice a day in the outskirts and suburbs, and once a day in a hundred and 
forty-eight little towns and villages within a circuit of ten miles round London, 
When the letter went no further than the limits of the town or suburbs, 
the person who sent it paid nothing, but the receiver paid a penny; 
but if it went beyond these limits, the person who sent it paid a penny as 
well as the person to whom it was addressed. A packet weighing a pound 
paid no more than a simple letter, provided its value was not more than ten 
shillings. By this post, money and small articles of value might be sent in 
safety, by registering them. 

Our foreigner has made few remarks worthy of being repeated, on the 
public buildings of London, and most of those he mentions still remain. He 
considered the Royal Exchange to be one of the finest buildings of the British 
capital. There were then three other exchanges, Salisbury Exchange, Exeter 
Exchange, and the New Exchange, built in galleries for the sale of merchan- 
dise. Bedlam, which had then been recently rebuilt at a cost of £15,0%, 
drew from him the remark that “all the madmen in London were not cot- 
fined in it; ” and toa brief account of Bridewell, he adds, ‘ They put 
Bridewell the scamps of both sexes ; or, to speak more correctly, they some 
times put some of them there.” London in the seventeenth century, indeed, 
was marvellously infested with scamps of all descriptions. The streets seem 
to have swarmed with beggars, and people appear to have stood in a kind 
of awe of them, while they assumed a tone of impudent assurance. “ Among 
other customs of these gents,” we are herg told, “ they have that of knocking 
at the doors as boldly as if they were the masters of the house, when they 
vo to ask for alms ; and when people speak to them, they address them by 
the title of honest man.” A note in the margin adds here, “ In England they 
do not observe the custom which prevails in France, of only giving on 
knock, and of knocking gently, at the doors of those who have a claim © 
respect ; but a laequey knocks here in the same manner as the master of 
the house.” 

The account our observer gives of the mode of living of the Londoners 5 
curious. He appears to have formed a high estimate of the English people 
in veneral, but he frequently describes points in their manners which co 
trast with those of France. For instance, he remarks, that when Englishme 
meet, they seize each other's hand and shake it, “ but they no more drea 
of taking off their hats than women think of taking off their head-dresse 
He tells us that they were in the habit of eating heavy dinners and light 
suppers, and that they devoured a great quantity of flesh-meat. “I have beet 
tall,” he says, “of many persons in England who have never eaten brea’ 
and ordinarily they eat very little; from time to time nibble some 5” 
cramb, while they chew whole mouthfuls of meat.” The only dessert, we 
told, was a bit of cheese at the close of the dinner. Sunday was especially the 
day for feasting and enjoyment, and the pudding was never omitted 00 ths! 
day. It was a common practice, we are told, even among people of 5° 
substance, to have a great piece of roast beef on Sunday, to surfeit upo®” 
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... day while it was hot, and to feed upon it cold, without any other meat, 
sing the rest of the week. 
Beer was the liquor chiefly drunk, and our author tells us that many of the 
dreds of sorts manufactured in different parts of England were very good, 
4 remarks that art had, in this article, done much to supply nature—in 
pop words, that beer was not a bad substitute for wine. “ But,” he adds, 
this as it may, beer is art, and wine is nature; and nature for ever !” 
+» England, the old system of drinking healths at table, which had been 
»ndoned in French society, was still preserved, and provoked the ridicule 
foreigners. “There are in this proceeding,” we are told, “ two principal 
.) singular grimaces, which are universally observed among people of all 
ves and sorts. The person to whose health any one drinks, if he is of an 
. pior condition, or even equal to that of him who drinks, must remain as 
aotive as a statue while the drinker drinks. If, for instance, he is in the 
sof taking something in a plate, he must suddenly cease, replace his fork or 
soon, and Wait without stirring any more than a stone until the other has 
‘ank ; after which the second grimace is to make to him an inclinabo, to 
‘io danger of dipping his periwig in the sauce which is on his plate. . . . As 
slity requires absolutely this respectful immobility on the part of the 
_ciont, it requires also a little cireumspection in the agent, who, when he is 
ng to drink to any one, must fix his eye upon him for a moment, and give 
vim the time, if possible, to swallow what he has in his mouth.” Any guest 
jo drank without pledging some one in this manner, was looked upon as 
ving committed an inexcusable act of rndeness towards the company. At 
‘is time we are told that none but people of the highest quality used wood 
be fuel, and those only in their bedrooms. The coal burnt was brought 
‘om Scotland and from Neweastle ; the Scotch was the dearest, because it 
ate a blazing cheerful fire, but it did not last so long as the Newcastle 





| 


Udi. 


This writer informs us that there was very little inn-accommodation in 
London, and that there was nothing resembling the French hotels. 


“There are cooks’ shops in great number in all quarters of the town, where it 
<a very common practice to go and choose on the spit the bit you like, and eat it 
n the spot. A Frenchman, who did not belong to the lowest class of society, 
would in France think he was much dishonoured if any one had seen him 
eater such a house and eat in it, and, in fact, it is contrary to the custom ; but 
» England they laugh at such kind of delicacy. One of the first lords of the 
oart makes no difficulty in going into a hackney coach, rather than wait too long 
or his carriage ; and a gentleman of fifteen thousand pounds a year enters, with- 
it exciting any surprise, a cook’s shop, where he makes his meal fora shilling 

jollily as possible. I have eaten several times in this manner with a gentle- 
man, one of my friends, who is very rich, and who was representative of his 

inty in the lower house of Parliament. It is certain that an Englishman who 
as twelve or fifteen hundred pounds sterling a year does not make so muchi 
varade of it, or brag so much, as a Frenchman who has the tenth part of it. A 
rd more on the cook’s shop, in order to represent the thingasitis. Ordinarily 

r spits, one above the other, thread each five or six pieces of butcher’s meat 
—leef, mutton, veal, pork, and lamb. You have cut off for you as much or, as 
ittle as you like of fat, lean, well done, or under done; with that, a little salt and 

istard on the border of your plate, the bottle of beer, and the little light loaf, 
wd there is your feast.” 


Coffee-houses in London were as abundant as eating-houses, and were 
ngely frequented. “ People get there the news, they warm themselves as 
ich as they like ; they drink a cup of coffee, or anything else ; they meet 
‘here to transact busimess ; and all for a penny, unless you like to spend 
more.” Here also they found the newspapers. “ Of all the gazettes I know,” 

uarks our foreign observer, “ the London Gazette is the most truthful and 
the most cautious. They only insert in it news which is certain, and they 

‘ten wait for its confirmation before publishing it. Besides this gazette, 
‘hich comes from the Government office, they have usually four or five 
thers, by private authors.” 

Vur writer gives us some curious notices on London amusements. There 
rere two theatres, in one of which they performed chiefly the opera, and in 
” other comedies ; and we are informed, in a marginal note, that a third 
heatre had just been opened. 


“The pit is in the form of an amphitheatre, filled with benches without backs, 
vered with a green stuff. Men of quality, particularly the young ones; some 
“sereet and honest dames, and many girls in search of fortunes; all seat them- 
‘elves here pell-mell, chat, play, toy, listen, or the contrary. Further, against 
wall, under the first gallery, and in face of the stage, rises another amphi- 

“atre, which is occupied by persons of the highest quality, among whom are 
— few men. The galleries, of which there is only a double range, are only 
‘ed with common people, especially the upper one.” : 


: We are told that cock-fighting was one of the favourite amusements of 
“oglishmen, and that they built great amphitheatres for this purpose ; and, 
© another place, he tells us that cock-fighting was a “royal pleasure” in 
England. In fact, he adds,— 

v Everything that bears the name of fighting is a delicious thing to an Eng- 
; mero yng little boys quarrel in a street, the passers-by stop, form a circle 
If they arora mappent ie and animate them to decide the dispute by their fists. 
she me rat ue it, each takes off his cravat and his cloak, and gives it to one of 
ble Leeeey to hold ; and then begin the blows with the fists, in the face, if pos- 
a ie ee shins, tearing of the hair, &c. The one who knocks the o her 
‘oe oy. be _ gene once or twice while on the ground, but nut more ; and as 
hte — necked 7a chooses $0 rise, the other must go to it again, as 

Fd rane i a ' If a coachman of a hackney-coach dis- 
fers to flake a of his fare with a gentleman he has carried, and the gentleman 
geutlemar ink aie decide the quarrel, the coachman consents willingly. The 

ves, it es off his sword and deposits it in a shop, with his walking-stick, his 
~ 418 cravat, and fights in the same manner I have just described. If 








the coachman is well beaten, which happens almost always, he is paid; but if he 
beats, the man who is beaten must pay both the sum which was in question, 
and the sum which caused the quarrel (that is, he must pay the sum demanded 


by the coachman and the sum he offered). 


| once gaw the late Duke of Grafton 


fighting in the middle of the Strand with a coachman in this manner, whom he 


thrashed terribly. 


In France we treat this sort of fellows with a stick, or some- 


times with the flat of the sword; but in England that is never done; they never 
use a sword or a stick against a man who has not got one: and if anv onlucky 
foreigner (for it would never come into the head of an Englishman to do it) should 
think of striking with his sword a man who was unarmed, it is certain that in an 
instant a hundred people would fall upon him, and perhaps put him in a condition 


from which he would never recover.” 


The author seems to place hanging among the amusements of the English 
nation ; and we conclude with his reflections on this subject. After telling 
us that this was the usual mode of execution in England, and describing how 
it was performed at Tyburn, adding that often as nearly as twenty were 


hanged at a time, he continues :— 


‘The English are people who laugh at the effeminacy of other nations, among 


whom people make such a serious affair of being hanged. 


Their great conrage 
La) 


regards it as a trifle; and they langh also at the pretended dishonour which, in 


the opinion of others, it throws upon the kindred. 


He who is to be hanged, 
Y 


thinks first of being shaved and of dressing himeelf well, whether in mourning or 
in wedding garb; next, he employs his friends to plead for permission to be 


buried, and to have his coftin carried with him. 


When his dress, cloves, hat, wig, 


nosegay, cottin, winding-sheet of tlannel, and ail such things, are bought, the prin- 
cipa! coucern is over, and his mind is at ease; and then he dreams of his con- 
science. Ordinarily, he meditates a discourse, which he pronounces under the 
gallows and gives in writing to the sheriff, or minister who attends to console 


him, with the request that it may be printed. 


Sometimes girls dress themselves 


in white with large scarts of taffetas, carry baskets full ot flowers and oranges, 


and distribute these favours here aud there alony the road. 


But to represent 


things in their true light, it must be added, that if among these fellows we often 
meet with those who proceed in this manner and make merry of it, there are many 
others also who go to be hanged in very negligent costome and with a very 


sorrowful countenance. 
girl, and very weil dressed, who was in mourning for her father, w! 
executioner had hanged a month betore at Tyburn, for coininy. 
has its peculiarity 


VERDL. 


I once saw at the promenade in the park a handsome 


hom the 


Each country 


OF MARK.—-No. XXVI. 


Givserre Vernt, whose brilliant compositions have delighted a thousand 
audiences in the splendid opera houses of all the great cities in Europe, was 
born,in 1814, in the poor dwelling of a peasant, his father, in the rustic 
hamlet of Sant’ Agata, close to Busseto, in the Duchy of Parma. As a boy, he 
learnt to read and write in the village school; but one festival day,as he heard 
the organ played ia church, his natural vocation discovered itself. Clasping 
his father’s hand, the little fellow stood wondering and nraptured amid the 


strange flood of mrsical sounds. 


On his read home, and 


‘or nights end davs 


after, he sang and repeated to himself the fragments of melody he had caught. 
This was told to the organist, who thence forth invited the boy to come up 


beside him, and taught him to play a little. 


He found so much talent in 


young Giuseppe, and talked of him so waruily, that the fame of the prodigy 
tovk the notice of some liberally-disposed per-ons in the adjoining town, or 


little city of Busseto. 
and they began to patronize him. 


The promisin village-lal was introduced to them 
A small all »wanee, only 100 lire, or about 


£4, was vranted out of the bounty-fund of the Monte di Pieta, towards his 


education as a professor of music. 


Sut it was by the heroic constaney and gene- 


rosity of an individual, Signor Antonio Barezzi, that Verdi was carried through 


the difficulties of his early life. 
dependent estate of about 8,000 lire, or £320 a year. 
he was at feud with the cathedral canons. Th re was a trust- 


This gentleman lived at Bussetv, on an in.- 
He loved music, and 
fund bequeathed 


for the organist’s salary, but with the condition that the organist should be a 


native of the place. 


This revenue was misappropriated by the canons, who, 


pretending that nobody competent to play the organ could be found in Bus- 
seto, put the salary in their own pockets, and provided wretchedly for the 
church service by hiring,at the cheapest rate,some inferior performer from the 


next town. 


training up young Verdi to claim the regular app intmer t. 
instruction of the youth, who, lacking neither ambition nor diligence, applied 
himself to studying and practising with so much zeal, that in two or three 
years he became a tolerable organist in his pitron’s opinion and in his own. 
The canons, however, were obstinate, either from avarice or inability Lo per- 
ceive the young candidate’s merit, or perhaps because the skill which he 
had attained was really less than Signor Barezzi imagined it tobe. They 
cansed him to undergo an examination by an obseure professor, who certified 
that he was very deficient in musical science. 
fore refused, and Verdi might have gone back to his father’s home to tend 
cattle and prune vines, like any other village clown, for the rest of his life. 
He was not to be the church organist of his native town. 

But his friend Signor Barezzi, instead of being diseomfited ly this rebuff, 
was all the more resolved to justify his patronage of Verdi, by carrying 
throuzh his professional education, and proving his abilities 
He therefore at once sent the young man to complete his musical studies at 
Milan. Verdi, gratefully accepting his good patron’s help, was yet anxious 
to relieve him, in some measure, of the expense of his mamtenanee, and with 
this view he competed for a prize scholarship in the Conservatorio 0! Milan. 
Perhaps in his eagerness to gain the laudable object of this endeavour, he 
underrated the qualifications that were required. 
day arrived, he submitted a composition of his own 
point, Professor Basily, and it was performed before Professor Angelleri on the 
pianoforte. Those judges on the next day publicly announcer | 
that Verdi was not fit for the scholarship, “because he lacked musical 
that the real deficiency for which they rejected 
He could indeed play at 





capacity.” 


It is probable def 
him was that of manual execution as 4 pianist. 


Now, Signor Barezzi resolved to put an end to this abuse hy 
>] ’ 


He paid for the 


The appointment was there- 


to the world, 
} 


When the examination 
to the teacher of counter- 


1 their opinion 


sight with facility and expression, but he had made up his mind to be a 


composer, rather than a performer, of music, and he knew that the composer 
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Mercadante, whose fame was then at its oy could not play half so well 
as himself. Possibly for these reasons, he rather neglected the acquire- 
ment of that mechanical dexterity on which the authorities of the Milan 
Conservatorio laid greater stress. It is a fact, however, that that institution, 
which rejected Verdi, has never yet produced a single eminent composer. 
The young student was still upheld by his own confidence in himself, and 
by the unabated kindness of Signor Barezzi, who was quite ready to believe 
that the professors of the Milan Conservatorio, as weH as the canons of 
Busseto Cathedral, were prejudiced and wrong. He had made up his mind 
that Verdi was a great genius and sure to succeed in spite of them all. 
Verdi had fallen in love with Signor Barezzi’s daughter, and had been 
accepted conditionally on his winning public approval, so as to justify the 
preference of his warm-hearted old friend. Denied the opportunity of supe- 
rior instruction in the Conservatorio, he sought out a modest and learned 
Neapolitan, Signor Lavigna, who, though not a professor, but a player only, 
could teach him the rules of counterpoint. Under Lavigna’s guidance, he 
applied himself for the next two or three years to study the science and 
theory of musical composition. At the end of that time, his first opera was 
woduced. It was “ Oberto, Count of San Bonifazio,” not indeed a work of 
high creative and original power, but an essay by which the author made 
himself acquainted with the production of vocal and orchestral effects on the 
operatic stage. This piece was represented with some applause at the La 
Scala theatre at Milan, and afterwards at the San Carlo at Naples, and in 
other Italian cities. Its success was, indeed, sufficient to atone for the past 
disappointments and mortifications which Verdi had suffered, though he felt 
conscious that its merits were far beneath that excellence to which he aspired. 
Signor Barezzi, however, was delighted. He at once made the young com- 
poser his son-in-law, and desired him to undertake an “ opera buffa,” which 
the manager of the theatre at Milan agreed to accept. Verdi set himself to 
this congenial task in high spirits, which were, however, soon cast down by 
the sudden occurrence of a terrible domestic calamity,—the death of his 
new-married wife, whose hand had just been bestowed on him as the best 
reward of his first successful public achievement. The bereaved young 
husband attempted in'vain to find in his lonely chamber, haunted by his 
recent grief, that -mirthful and lively inspiration which his particular employ- 
ment at the time demanded, The “ opera buffa,” which was entitled “ The 
Reign of a Day ; or, the False King Stanislaus,” proved a dead failure, and 
was performed only asingle night. But those who knew Verdi’s personal 
situation were convinced that this failure was to be ascribed to the excessive 
sensibility of the man, which impeded, on this distressing occasion, the free 
exercise of his powers as an artist. His father-in-law, Barezzi, for one, would 
readily admit such an excuse on his behalf. 
Ten months of seclusion and meditation followed this sad period in 
Verdi's opening career. He had already gained the esteem of his brother 
artists, and of all those who understood and cared for music, but he would 
tuake no pushing efforts to force his way to prefessional fortune ; he waited, 
studied, and retlected. One day, however, going to call upon Signor Merelli, 
the lessee of La Scala theatre, he found that important personage in great 
vexation, complaining both of the writers of lidretti sia the musical com- 
posers, Who seemed conspiring to serve him badly. ‘Look here,” the 
nianager said, “that German maestro Nicolai, who has promised to compose me 
an opera, now sends me back the libretto, and says that these words are 
such a farrazo of nonsense that he cannot give me any music suited to them.” 
The libretto, which Morelli held in his hand, and showed to his visitor, was 
written by a young poet from Brescia, of middling literary abilities ; and it 
was entitled “ Nabuco.” Verdi, as a matter of curiosity, asked leave to 
take it home and read it. On a careful perusal, he found in it some excellent 
dramatic situations, and enough movement of interest to give colour and 
passion to the music. He pored over the manuscript half the night, then 
laid it under his pillow, and awaking at dawn, found his imagination wholly 
possessed with the subject, which took musical form and expression from 
the art studies most habitual to him. Returning that morning to Merelli, 
he said to him, **I don’t know why Nicolai should have refused to compose 
on that libretto ; for it might be made a capital thing.” To this the manager 
replied, without any serious intention of promising an engagement, “ Very 
well, Verdi, see if you can put it into music.” Verdi said no more, but took 
the work home ; whilst Nicolai, to whom the affair was related by Merelli 
shortly afterwards, only laughed at him, and remarked that “ Verdi was a 
novice, and could know little about composing for the theatre.” The novice, 
meanwhile, having nothing else to do in his lonely retirement, stuck to the 
task till he had composed the whole opera of “Nabuco.” The manager had 
almost forgotten all about it; but a friend of Verdi, having heard some 
portions of the opera, persuaded Merelli to give it a trial, offering himself to 
defray the expense of bringing it out, if it should prove unsuccessful. The 
manager, Who was sorely in want of some new attraction, fell in with this 
roposal, and so the opera of “ Nabuc>” obtained its first representation at 
- Scala. It was performed there by Giorgio Ronconi, Derivis, and the 
Signora Strepponi, a lady who, fifteen years later, became Verdi's second 
wife. The new opera was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm by a crowded 
audience, and repeated for many nights. Amidst the ovations which were 
conferred upon Verdi, in the theatre and in the assemblies of Milanese 
dilettanti, he occasionally met those old-fashioned professors or pedants of 
the Conservatorio, who, afier having frowned him away from their academical 
protection, were now amazed to see that, without the advantage of a regular 
education, he had achieved a splendid triumph in the artistic world by dint 
of that natural capacity which they had failed to perceive in him. He was 
immediately engaged to compose another opera for the La Scala theatre, and 
one for the Venetian house, called La Fenice. These were two of his most 
popular works in Italy, named “The Lombards of the First Crusade,’ 
represented at Paris under the title of “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and “ Ernani.” 
They well sustained the reputation which* Nabuco” had acquired for its author. 
These compositions were regarded as the first-fruits of a new school, with 
merits and defects of its own; and the critics were of course divided in 
opinion as to its tendency. Those who looked on it most unfavourably 
complained that Verdi sacrificed everything to mere effect, by a prodigal use 
of coneords with which the public ear would soon be satiated, and so they 


foretold that there would be an end of his successes. Fitteen eminently | 


uccessful operas, however, which he has produced since those predictions 
were first uttered, may be deemed a sufficient refutation of them. It was 


alleged by other censors of his early works in Italy, that he Was @ there 
lagiarist of “the German school ;” but this was a charge wholly unmeap; 
Phe fact is, that no German operatic music of any school has eye yet 
become popular in Italy, where there is a strong national prejudice agaings ; 
vom 4 "ly “ ” “6 Aalnst it, 
Since the production of the “Lombards,” or “ Jerusalem Delivered,” “ 
Milan, and of “ Ernani” at Venice, nearly twenty years ago, the pro 
Verdi’s reputation has been rapid and secure. About the time that he 
thus rose at once to fame and fortune, another Parmesan, Ferdinando Pap, 
composer of the opera of “Camilla,” and of several more works which haj 
some vogue in their day, ended his career at Paris. Rossini and Meye 
already stood at the head of the contemporary authors of music in all Earope 
but there was no fresh comer to dispute with Verdi the favour of the rig,’ 
generation. Donizetti and Bellini were past ; and of the great composers wy}, 
had charmed the world’s ear during the first twenty or thirty years of thj, 
century, few continued to write. Verdi then came forward and was hailed 
by popular favour as the man of the present day. He has never shown any 
excessive eagerness to offer his compositions to the managers and musi, 
publishers, but has usually been importuned by them for his assistance, by 
which they have realized enormous profits. The publisher Ricordi, of Mila, 
has given the name of “ Villa Ernani” to a beautiful residence which he h,: 
built for himself on the banks of the Lake of Como, and the cost of whic, 
was entirely defrayed by the sale of that opera, which was represented at no 
fewer than fifty-seven theatres simultaneously during one carnival season’ 
The gains yielded by “ Il Trovatore,” ten years later, were stil more consider. 
able, as it was translated into French, English, and Spanish, and in each of 
those countries proved equally successful. The “Traviata” was a failure: 
when it first appeared at Venice, but in the following year it was revived, 
and with the most brilliant effect.” But either a triumph or a temporary 
reverse is met alike with cheerful equanimity by the serene composer himself 
He never goes to hear his own music performed at the opera, and seldom ty 
hear that of others, preferring to visit those theatres where tragedy and 
comedy are enacted. He might have made a great deal of money if he had 
not frequently refused the most tempting offers of managers in Paris anj 
London, although backed up by private solicitations, in which, it is whispered, 
certain of the foreign ministers at Turin have not disdained to lend a hand 
Living quietly and genially in the country house which he has built for hin. 
self in his native village of Sant’ Agata, with the old father who brought hin 
up, as we have seen, in a peasant’s humble cottage on the same plot of 
ground, Verdi enjoys the income of a fortune of £3 ),000 or £4 1,000, fairly 
earned by the pleasing exercise of his genius, which has afforded so many 
hours’ enjoyment to such immense numbers of his contemporaries, Not 
being greedy of fame or profit, and loving his ease, like a true Italian, he 
refrained of late from composing for nearly three years, having been much 
annoyed by the capricious interference of the Bourbonic and Papal censor. 
ships, both at Naples and Rome, with the representation of his “ Vendetta 
in Domino,” otherwise called “The Masked Ball.” Another reason for his 
inactivity as a musical author, during the last three years or so, was the 
warm interest which he felt in the political emancipation of Italy, since it 
appeared to him that the lyrical drama was for the Italians no better than: 
puerile and unworthy distraction at this eventful crisis of their nation 
existence. He had already turned his attention to public affairs, and, in the 
first parliament elected after the annexation of Central Italy, including 
Parma, to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, he consented, at Cavour 
urgent request, conveyed in a long and argumentative letter, to sit 
as deputy for the town of San Donnino. The late Prime Minister 
of Italy, though accustomed to disclaim all taste and knowledge of 
the fine arts, and apparently somewhat indifferent to sculpture and 
painting, was passionately fond of music, without having bestowed much 
time on its study. After working till ten or eleven o'clock in the evening, 
at the Turin Foreign Office in Piazza di Castello, he would often leave his 
desk at that hour, to slip into the Teatro Regio close by, on purpose to hear 
his favourite last act of *‘I] Trovatore ;” and then, whether he walked home, 
or returned, as he must sometimes do, to the midnight toils of careful states 
manship, he might -be overheard humming to himself the familiar air, “Di 
quella pira,” with which it was his trick to solace the few moments of relax 
tion between his enormous labours. Cavour was personally acquainted with 
Verdi, and had a high esteem for his private character, as well as for hs 
genius. He persuaded the composer, not without some difficulty, to accept 
the distinction of a grand official of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazams 
The French Order of the Legion of Honour was likewise conferred up™ 
Verdi by the Emperor Napoleon, expressly as an acknowledgment of bis 
Majesty’s admiration of the final act of “Il Trovatore,’ which Cavow 
esteemed his highest musical treat. His attachment to Cavour was JW 
that which he shared with all the best and wisest of his countryme 
—a- feeling of grateful confidence and pride in the illustrious man who 
was mightily working out the redemption of Italy. On the other hand, 
it was one of Cavour’s latest acts, shortly before his fatal illness, to speis 
with Verdi, and prevail on him to resume the practice of composition, ant 
especially to accept an invitation which he had received from St. Petersbuy, 
to write a new opera for the imperial theatre there. Cavour said to him on 
this occasion, “ You are right in observing, that it would be ridiculous for y 
to let the world suppose that the Italians are fit for nothing but music ; - 
now that, in the last three or four years, the Italians have proved thet 
valour in war, as well as their prudence ard industry in political business, ® 
commerce, and in the useful arts, it will serve our cause no less to prove 
that we are capable, at the same time, of winning new triumphs in 
and the other fine arts ; we must convince Europe that our revolution = 
not been sterile, but that it has made the national genius more fertile = 
before ; and how do you know, maestro mio Verdi, but that you may oor 
be more useful to my policy at St. Petersburg, than any diplomatist co™ 
be?” Moved by these arguments, and by his deference for Cavours advice 
the composer, in May last year, accepted the Russian proposals, and : 
since completed, with two months’ assiduous labour, his new oper” 
Forza del Destino,” which is now prepared for its first representatio? © 





St. Petersburg. Its subject is taken, with some modifications, from a Spe” 
| drama by the Duke de Rivas. It will be performed at St. Petersburg whe 
in a sufficiently forward state, and Tamberlik, De Bassini, and Marin, ¥* 
the female artists, La Grua and Fioretti, are engaged for the leading »* 
| Verdi has already gone to Russia, where he is to remain a couple of mou 
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roduction. It is looked forward to with great 
on the continent, from the peculiar circum- 
ances of its appearance, and also because it is alleged that some bold novel- 
ties will be found in its composition, quite characteristic of the adventurous 
ght of Verdi's genius. a 
Little need be said of Verdi as a politician and member of Parliament. 
the grief which, like everybody else in Italy last June, he experienced for 
the death of Count Cavour, weighed upon him the more as a personal afflic- 
tion, since it came so close upon the marked instances of kindness and regard 
above described. A private note of his, written to an intimate friend at 
Turin, on the day when that disastrous news reached him, expressed in the 
fewest words the most poignant sorrow. “ This terrible news kills me,” he 
yrote; “1 dare not come back to Turin ; I cannot bear to see the funeral of 
auch aman. Oh, what a misfortune ! what an abyss of woes is before us!” 
Verdi, it may here be observed, has none of the light-minded epicurean 
with which some other accomplished Italian artists, in the com- 
temper : : 

lacency of their cosmopolitan renown, have too carelessly regarded the recent 
struggles of their native land. Though he cannot make a speech in the 
Chamber, he has been a pretty constant attendant, and has lent his vote 
ysually to the support ef the Government, while preserving his dignified 
independence. As might have been expected, he was among the most 
enthusiastic admirers of Garibaldi’s romantic heroism, but he sided with 
(‘avour in the memorable quarrel between them last spring; holding that 
(aribaldi’s open mind had been grossly abused by the seductions of the 
turbulent ultra-Democratic party. It has been, curiously enough, the privi- 
lege of Verdi, as a patriotic citizen whose popularity was gained in the neutral 
vround of art, to have his name chosen, as it were accidentally, for the 
‘ymbol of the National Constitutionalist party in Italian politics, whilst the 
late revolution was in its brooding and incipient stage. Since 1858, the 
Italians having tacitly agreed to reconcile all their sectarian differences by 
rallying around the monarchy of the House of Savoy, it became a fashion to 

rovoke in the theatres a safe demonstration of this sentiment, by exclaiming 
“Viva Verdi!” whether or not the music of Verdi was being performed. 
The five letters which make up his name are the initials of ‘ Vittorio 
Emanuele Ré d'Italia,” so that, by this ingenious trick, which the police 
soon understood as well as the people, but which had such an innocent aspect 
that they found it would be ridiculous to revent it, the most treasonable 
projects against the Austrian, Papal, and Neapolitan Governments, obtained 
with impunity a public acclamation ; and “ Long live Verdi,” for some weeks 
in the spring of 1859, resounded in the crowded theatres, or was chalked on 
the street walls, at Naples, Milan, and Rome. The worthy composer, having 
» keen sense of humour, and being pleased with the notion of thus lending 
his name, as a Stalking-horse, to advance the popularity of that brave king 
whom Italy delighted to honour, enjoyed this testimony in favour of the 
royal champion of his native country more heartily than he ever did the 
most flattering ovations actually intended for himself. It secured his name a 
place, he would observe, in the history of the great national movement, for 
which he cared no less than for the {triumphs of his own art ; but he had not 
the vanity to seek opportunities of personal display, and rather avoided the 
praises bestowed on him for his own works. 

The versatility of his genius, the entire sympathy and thoroughness with 
which he can transport himself into subjects of the most various complexion, 
are the qualities of a great dramatist, a master of expression per se, and it is 
in this view, rather than in that of scientific or technical criticism, that Verdi's 
merit as a composer will be most favourably regarded. His mode of com- 
posing is that of the poet or romance writer. When a subject is before him, 
taken from history or from the literature of fiction, he studies the incidents 
of the time, the scenery and the costumes, the characters and habits of the 
persons concerned, By force of imagination he becomes, as it were, contem- 
porary with them, till his mind is wholly possessed with their fate. He 
dwells upon the action and passion of the story, instead of striving to invent 
striking musical effects, which he may afterwards introduce; and, in- 
stead of following a preconceived or conventional system, his melodies flow 
directfrom the inspiration of the scene, and from the natural feelings suggested 
by the situation of the persons. Having once absorbed the dramatic interest 
of the subject into his mind, he proceeds very rapidly with its musical inter- 
pretation. The symphony in “Joan of Arc” was composed by him in one 
night. His completest operas were begun and finished within fifty or sixty 
days. The vocal parts of his composition are wrought out by careful study, 
and in strict retirement, at his house in the country ; but he bestows less 
pains on the instrumentation, with which he will occupy himself, when in the 
company of his friends, undisturbed by their talk. It has latterly been his 
custom, instead of undertaking to work on the libretto supplied by a literary 
coadjutor, to select his own subjects for himself, usually taking some play 
already written in the Italian, French, or Spanish languages, and recasting it 
ior the operatic stage,—altering, suppressing, or enlarging the incidents of 
its plot, or changing the division of acts and scenes,—to suit his purpose. 

¢ outline he has thus sketched out is then handed over by him to a ready 
versifier—Signor Piave in most instances—who finds words for the melo- 
drama, as Verdi finds the musir, but it is Verdi’s main design. In this way 
he has proceeded with the new opera, “ The Force of Destiny,” about to be 
tepresented at St. Petersburg, and of which we shall probably soon hear more. 

The list of Verdi’s works hitherto produced on the stage contains twenty- 
‘Wo in number :—1. Oberto, Count of San Bonifazio. 2. A Day’s Reign, or 
the Feigned King Stanislaus. 3. Nabuco. 4. The Lombards in the First 
‘rusade, or Jerusalem Delivered. 5. Ernani. 6. The Two Foscari. 7. Joan 
T Arc, 8. Alzira. 9. Attila. 10. Macbeth. 11. The Bandits. 12. The 
Vorsair. 13. The Battle of Legnano, at Rome in 1848; but afterwards 
repeated as the “Siege of Haerlem,” when the restoration of despotism in 

taly prevented any exhibition of a piece referring to the former patriotic 
‘tlumphs, 14. Luisa Miller. 15. Stifelio, afterwards remodelled under the 
utle of “ Araldo.” 16, Rigoletto. 17. Il Trovatore. 18. La Traviata, which 
. een represented in many theatres with the name of “ Violetta.” 19. The 
icilian Vespers, for which the libretto was written by Scribe. 20. Simon 
vecanegra. 21. Vengeance in a Domino ; or, the Masquerade Ball. 22. The 
“ orce of Destiny ; which marks last year as the period of Verdi’s return to 
s<tlvity as a composer. It is understood that his next work will be an opera 
uffa, and something good in that kind may yet be anticipated from so viva- 
“tous @ genius, in the prime of life, and in the maturity of his rare powers. 


| 
| 
| 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Arrer a considerable amount of preparatory activity, consisting in instruc- 
tions to subscribers, decisions of council, nomination of associates, election of 
fellows, arrangement of meetings, &c. &c., the Musical Society of London has 
inaugurated the season with a brilliant “‘ Conversazione.” As before the opening 
of Parliament our leading Cabinet Ministers are wont to invite their friends and 
supporters to a political banquet, so do the Directors of the Musical Society 
commence their campaign with an artistic reception, or so-called “ conversazi- 
one,” whereat the different branches of Art and Science are represented by 
music, painting, sculpture, etchings and drawings, photographic portraits, stereo- 
scopic views, interesting manuscripts, curious instruments, old and new inventions, 
and valuable discoveries. Lively conversation and pleasant chit-chat, though 
not exactly coming under the head of new inventions or valuable discoveries, 
form, nevertheless, an important feature in the evening’s entertainment, 
one of the objects of the society being the encouragement of friendly 
intercourse between professors and amateurs, so as to arrive at a better 
appreciation and of more intimate acquaintance with each other. The “ bean 
sexe,’ of course, musters in great force on these occasions, lending an additional 
charm to the meetings, and considerably enhancing the interest attached 
to them. All this is, no doubt, very pleasant and useful; but it should not be for- 
gotten that the aim of the Musical Society of London is professedly a far higher 
and nobler one. From the balance-sheet for the year 1861, now before us, we 
learn that the sum of £235 is spent in defraying the expenses of these “ conver- 
sazioni.” Now, while admitting that much gratification is derived from these 
social ‘‘ réunions,” we cannot but think that at least half of that sum might with 
greater advantage be devoted to the production of new works by young and de- 
serving composers, the holding of additional rehearsals for the orchestral per- 
formances, or the more liberal remuneration of the artists taking part in them. 
We feel certain that such a plan would be far more conducive to the welfare of 
the society, and promote the interests of art and artists to a far greater extent. 
There are other particulars in the balance-sheet of the past year which have 
a somewhat strange appearance, such as “ Printing, Stationery, Miscellaneous 
expenses, Advertising, Postage,” &c., amounting altogether to nearly £160; while 
for the trial of new compositions, the paltry sum of £14. 15s. 6d. is «leemed 
sufficient. We have no wish to meddle with the business of the society; but, 
considering that the general public is not admitted to the concerts and other 
meetings,—that it is solely supported by subscribers,—-and that every member on 
paying his subscription receives a ticket, at the back of which all the necessary 
information as to the arrangements of the society are carefully specified, we 
are at a loss to know why so much money is wasted in needless advertisements 
and superfluous information. What good does Art derive from such a practice ? 
In what way does it benefit the artists? We could point out other mistakes, as, 
for instance, the holding of concerts, not at a time of the year when good 
orchestral performance are extremely scarce, but at the very height of the season, 
when the performers are worn out with fatigue and the public blasé with music 
of every description, but enough has been said to show that the Musical Society 
of London, like many other societies, stands in sore need of reform, and the 
sooner it is entered upon the better for all concerned. 


Of the ‘‘conversazione”’ held on Wednesday last, little need be said. As is 
the case with all “ soirées”” of a mixed character, the opinions expressed by the 
visitors on that occasion varied according to the tastes of the assembly. Some 
were highly pleased; others thought it a bore. One of the most gratifying 
operations of the evening, however, was undoubtedly the general shaking of 
hands, going on from first to last, with unabated energy and wonderful cordiality. 
People are all so delighted to see you. They inquire so feelingly after the state 
of your health. They express such deep sympathy for your worldly affairs, that 
it is really worth while, for friendship’s sake, to frequent these meetings,—it does 
the heart good; and reconciles one with human nature. Music, of course, forms 
an important item in the programme of the entertainment; but, alas! the 
attention it receives is so slight, that though several pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, were performed during the evening, few were really heard. Messrs. 
Foster, Cummings, Montem Smith, and Winn, sang some beautiful madrigals 
amidst the hubbub of the company. Miss Lancia in vain tried to make herself 
heard in an aria by Auber and a ballad of Mr. Frank Mori. Mr. Tennant, after 
having favoured the audience with a song, was heard to say he would never be 
caught again. A violin solo, ‘‘ La ci darem la mano,” without accompaniment— 
what a satire!—was put down for M. Ole Bull; but owing to an accident to one 
of his fingers, he was unfortunately prevented from giving us “la mano.” How- 
ever, Mdlile. Parepa came nobly to the rescue, and administered a soothing balm, 
by singing some national Spanish songs, accompanying herself on the pianoforte. 
Not only did she succeed in riveting the attention of her listeners, but when 
called upon to repeat one of her songs, she gracefully complied with the general 
request, and was greeted with unbounded applause. The company separated 
shortly after eleven o’clock. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue first orchestral rehearsal of Mr. Benedict’s new opera, “The Lily of 
Killarney,” took place on Thursday last. The music is spoken of in the highest 
terms, and a great success is anticipated. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Haigh, and Mr. Santley, will fill the principal parts. We regret to hear that Miss 
Pyne was prevented from appearing in the “ Puritan’s Daughter” on Wed- 
nesday night, on account of indisposition. Her place was taken by that clever 
member of the company, Miss Thirlwall. The performance of an opera for fifty 
consecutive nights is as dangerous tothe singers as it is injurious to the establish- 
ment. We fear Miss Pyne and Mr. Santley will find this out when it is too late. 


Madame Lemmens Sherrington intends shortly leaving London, to fulfil several 
engagements in Holland. Miss Augusta Thomson and M. Paque, on the other 
hand, have returned from a highly successful “tournée”’ in Switzerland and 
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France. At Geneva, St. Etienne, Lyons, and other towns, their respective per- 
formances were received with the utmost favour, while, in a pecuniary point of 
view the result has surpassed expectations. 

Robert Schumann's music to Goethe’s “ Faust ’’ was performed at a concert 
in Cologne, with the most brilliant success. The soprano part was intrusted to 
Fraulein Genast, while Herr Stockhausen, the celebrated bass, and best inter- 
preter of Schumann's “ Lieder,’ sang the part of Faust. Madame Clara 
Schumann was present, and heard the work of her lamented husband for the first 
time in its complete form! 


As was to be expected, Mdile. Adelina Patti is creating a furore at Brussels. 
She has appeared hitherto in “ La Sonnambula” and “II Barbiere di Seviglia.” 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho and Madame Tedeseo, as well as Signor Morini, the 
tenor, have likewise made successful débuts at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie. A new 
opera is in preparation, entitled “ Emilia Galotti,’ by Signor Chiaramonti, 
director of the chorus at the Italian Opera in Paris. 

How strange is often the career of operatic singers! Advices from Pesth 
inform us that Madame Rosa Csillag is about to appear at the National Theatre 
of that town, having commenced her vocation on the stage, as a chorus singer. 
She left the theatre at Pesth, the sum of forty florins a month being con- 
sidered too high a salary for her services. 


Auber has finished the last opera composed by him in conjunction with Scribe. 
The book has been completed by M. De Saint-Georges. The opera will, however, 
not be brought out this year, M. Auber not wishing to hold the stage of the 
“ Opéra Comique’’ for two successive winters, thereby preventing younger com- 

from bringing their works forward. Great hopes are raised on the success 
of “Le Joaillier de St. James,” by Grisor, to be produced shortly at the same 
theatre. The performance of “Joseph,” by Méhul, at the Théitre Lyrique, was 
a failure. M. Berlioz, in his criticism on the opera in the Journal des Débats, says 
that the people went to the theatre to hear “Don Giovanni’”’ performed by a /ébu- 
tamt, called “ Joseph,”’ the name of the singer performing the part of Joseph, 
being “ Giovanni.” But) what was worse, the picce on that night was not played 
at all, the poor singer being ill from fright. ‘“ Ah! quelle peur,’ exclaims the 
witty critic! When onthe night before this terrible performance, he fell asleep, 
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“jl avait peur,” and when he awoke, “il avait encore peur! 








PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue fine old drama which in a modified shape has kept the English stage for 
two hundred and eighty years is only regularly housed at one theatre, and 
that theatre is situated in the suburb of London most inhabitated by the 
steady traders. 

In the sober neighbourhood of Pentonville, and nigh unto the “ Angel,’ at 
Islington, the once famous bun and ale house gives shelter to the genuine 
old English drama; and Sadler's Wells is the really classic theatre of London. 
It seems a strange fatality that the finest drama the world has ever had shouid 
first and last find its home, not in the centre, but on the skirts of the metropolis. 
The citizens of Shakespeare’s time made every effort to prevent the great 
plays being acted so close to the city as Blackfriars precinct ; and the theatres in 
his time were driven to the suburbs. There is more in this than mere circum- 


stance, if we had the will or the power to pluck out the heart of the mystery. So, | 


however, it is, and the performance of the “ Bridal,” which we visited on Monday, 
raised these refiections. This noble play is an alteration by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy ;”’ and the alterations are not in 
very admirable keeping with the old authors. Nevertheless, when listening to 
the sonorous blank verse, and seeing the vivid conception of character, as 
displayed in the action and conduct, we could not but feel that a drama 
of this kind was not only a totally different, but a very superior 
production to the smart, clever, unreal pieces the other theatres nightly pur- 
loin from the Parisian stage. The high tone of the sentiment, the lofty feeling 
of humour, and the chivalrous friendship displayed in Melantius—the sudden 
and various turns of passion and emotion expressed as he learns his sister’s base- 
ness, his friend's dishonour, and the outrage practised by the King on himself by 
thus abasing his house, are all finely developed. The anguish of the young man, 
Amintor, when he finds that he has been merely made a convenience of to cover 
the King’s amour, is also strongly portrayed. The splendid audacity of Evadne, 
her awakening to a sense of her degradation, and her resolve and her enactment 
of a terrible retribution on her betrayer, the King, rise to the emotion and stateli- 
ness of tragedy. The fierce tenderness with which Melantius greets her when he 
knows her grand avengement, and his grief when he finds she has included her- 
self in the sacrifice, are emotions all touched and developed with true dramatic 
power. 

This series of emotions are admirably portrayed by Mr. Phelps. Rugged in 
manner but delicate in the extreme in feeling, he passes through the entire and 
varied series of passionate emotion with the nicest perception and the most 
vivid portrayal; and is a specimen of 2 truly accomplished actor. It is certainly 
strange that our most perfect actor (perfected by long experience and great 
natural power), should be found eliciting in a remote suburb of the metropolis 
that admiration from an audience which his art seems to have created and 


moulded. He is not seconded as he should be and once was. His son Edmund 


is at present raw and immature, not without energy ; but energy when wrongly | 
_ known which can be applied by machinery of sufficient lightness. The only 


directed only makes matters worse. Miss Atkinson is the frame of a good 
actress, and suggests rather than fulfils the tragic and heoric. 

Returning from +he extreme north of the metropolis westward, we find a 
totally different performance at the Princess’s, two American performers having 
reappeared, Mr. and Mrs. Florence. The former, a thorough stage Irishman of 
the worst type, all sentiment and blundering; the latter, a more amusing, if 
not truthful illustration of a Yankee girl, a character which we suspect is as 
ideal as our former stage Frenchman or Irishman. The characteristics, however, 
come upon one with a fresher hue, and if we do not receive it as a type of 
character, we are made to smile at it by the vivacity and good humour of Mrs. 
Florence. Her songs have, to a certain degree, been superseded by the lady 


comic-singers of the Music Hall; and altogether we imagine this couple will 














——:2 
find that the five years which have elapsed since their last appearance at Drury 
Lane, has turned the fickle fancy of the populace into other channels of fun ana 
nonsense. 

At the Adelphi the only novelty is the re-appearance after a long and 
indisposition, of Mrs. Boucicault, in her original part of the “ Colleen Bawn,” The 
piece of that name and the “Octoroon,” keep on their steady course, a sort of 
double star in the theatrical firmament, though under the heading of . 
Intelligence, it will be seen that a change of performance is about to take place, 

At the Haymarket theatre Mr. Sothern made his reappearance on Monday, 
in his popular part of Lord Dundreary, and the boxes and benches whic, 
Miss Coombs failed in filling were immediately crowded on the announcemer; 
of the reappearance. If dissertation were our mode, the success achieved by 
Mr. Sothern might furnish a sufficient theme ; as it is not our fashion, we wy 
content ourselves by saying that the completeness of the conception, and the 
perfection of the execution of this part, render it a perfect piece of personation, 
and consequently every one feels without inquiry as to the cause of the satis. 
faction, or the actual truth and coherence of the character, a delight in wi. 
nessing it. A man may make a lucky hit like this either in writing or acting, 
without being cither wise, powerful, or extraordinary. 








THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Deatn has been busy in the theatrical world. Mrs. Macnamara, an actress 
formerly well known to the frequenters of the Olympic and Lyceum th 
died on the 23rd instant. She was one of the first recipients of the bounty of 
the New Dramatic College, and her decease will furnish a vacancy in their pension 
list. Mr. Raymond, a pleasing representative of Irishmen, formerly on the 
metropolitan stage, and lately acting-manager at Sadler’s' Wells, has died after 
a five days’ illness. 

The fifty years’ lease of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and the site on which it stands 
has been put up at public auction, for near £3,000. The particulars stated that jt 
is subject to a ground-rent of £277 per annum; and is let to Mr. Phelps for 
£1,000 a year for seven years, from Ladyday, 1860. 

A version ofa great spectacular Parisian piece, entitled “ The Angel of Death,” 
ie preparing at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Mr. Dickens is reading “ Squeers’s Doings” and the “ Bardell v. Pickwick” 
trial at Manchester, and in the North. 


The Italian statesmen, it is said, have ventured on a not very popular mode of 
taxation, having put a halfpenny duty on every theatrical ticket of admission, 
If Mr. Gladstone should hear of its answering its purposé perhaps the penny 
infliction, so odious to the importing mercantile world, may be extended to our 
amusements, and be as financially successful as on our business operations. 


The announcements from the Adelphi give a new aspect to theatrical matters, 
It is evident the managers there have reduced the dramato a manufacture ; and 
can predicate the success of their article, and warrant its excellence with the 
same certainty and assurance as any other manufacturers. We read daily that 
the “Octaroon’’ and the “Colleen Bawn” will, in the middle of February, be 
“reserved” until July. “On or about” (as Zadkiel phrases it), “the 15th 
February, a new drama will be produced by Mr. Boucicault, and will be per. 
formed until Monday, the 21st of April, on which night will be produced a new 
romantic drama and a new fairy domestic tale also by Mr. Boucicault; and 
these groups of plays will form the entertainments during the ensuing summer 
season.” As Messrs. Watherspoon and Brogden, and Mr. Bennet and Mr. 
Benson announce their trinkets and watches as certain of pleasing, and warrant 
their wear and good performance, so the managers of the Adelphi are equally 
assured of the reception and continuance of their dramatic wares. Made by the 
most experienced workmen; finished by the best artisans; and designed by 
artists of the first celebrity, they cannot fail to be popular and successful. Taste, 
fashion, and whim, to say nothing of judgment, perception, and feeling, are sub- 
jugated by the modern manufacturing firm, which can provide artistic works 
with a certainty of approval that hitherto was ~~ oe to belong only to 
mechanical productions. In fact, theatres and Mr. Moses keep their poets as 
they do other artisans. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tur employment of balloons in the military operations of the Federal Govern 
ment, has caused attention to be again directed to the subject ofaérial navigation. 
Mr. Lowe, the aéronaut, has, it is known, for many years entertained the idea of 
crossing the Atlantic in a balloon; and in the early part of last year he requested 
Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute,a thorough and sound scientific ma, 
to give his views in regard to the possibility of applying a knowledge of the eur 
rents of the atmosphere to aérial navigation. The professor’s reply throws col 
siderable light on the subject; and whilst it dispels the hopes which may have 
been entertained of navigating the air by artificial propulsion, it shows that by 
making use of the great atmospheric currents, there would really be very little 
difficulty in accomplishing even the passage across the Atlantic. When we cot 
sider the immense surface exposed by a balloon, it will be seen to be hopeless © 
attempt to steer it in a direction different from that of the current in which 
the vehicle is floating; the resistance to the air offered by so many thousand 
square feet being far too great to be overcome by any motive power at preset! 


method of aérial navigation which, in the present state of knowledge, appears © 


| afford any possibility of practical application, is that of sailing with the cures 


of the atmosphere. The question, therefore, occurs, as to whether these «™™ 
rents are of such a character that they can be rendered subservient to aérill 
locomotion. This question Professor Henry answers decidedly in the affirmative 
The great currents of the atmosphere have now been studied for upwards of t° 
hundred years, and sufficient information gained to enable us to say 

certainty that they follow definite courses, and may be made subservient © 
aérial navigation, provided the balloon itself can be so improved as to render it 


| safe vehicle of locomotion. Within the tropics there is a belt along which the 





wind constantly blows from an easterly direction; and, from the com 
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meteorological observations made in different parts of the world within the iast 
few years, it has been established that, north of this belt, between the latitudes 
of 30° and 60°, around the whole earth, the resultant wind is from a westerly 
direction. The cause of this is the constant heating of the air in the 
equatorial, and the cooling of it in and towards the polar regions; the 
~otation of the earth on its axis giving rise to the eastern and western 
jeflections of these currents. The eastern current in the equatorial region is 
always at the surface, and has long been known as the trade winds, whilst the 
current from the west is constantly flowing in the upper portion of the atmo- 
sphere, and only reaches the surface of the earth at intervals, generally after the 
oecurrence of a storm. It has been fully established by continual observations 
collected at the Smithsonian Institution for ten years from every part of the 
States, that, as a general rule, all the meteorological phenomena advance from 
west to east, and that the higher clouds always move eastwardly. We are, 
therefore, from abundant observation, as well as from theoretical considerations, 
enabled to state with confidence that on a given day, whatever may be the direc- 
tion of the wind at the surface of the earth, a balloon elevated sufficiently high 
would be carried easterly by the prevailing current in-the upper, or rather middle, 
region of the atmosphere. It, therefore, follows as a matter of course that 
provided a balloon can be constructed of sufficient size and of sufficient imperme- 
ability to gas, in order that it may maintain a high elevation for a sufficient length 
of time, it would be wafted across the Atlantic. It would, however, be unad- 
risable that the first experiment of this character should be made across the 
ocean, but that the feasibility of the project should be first thoroughly tested, and 
experience accumulated by voyages over the interior of the continent. It is true 
that more écldt might be given to the enterprise, and more interest excited in the 
public mind generally by the direct attempt of a passage from America to Europe; 
but the sober sense of the more intelligent part of the community would cer- 
tainly not be in favour of this plan, but, on the contrary, would consider 
it a premature and foolhardy risk of life. It is not in human sagacity 
to foresee, prior to experience, what simple occurrence or what neglect in an 
arrangement might interfere with the result of an experiment ; it will, therefore, 
be hardly possible for Mr. Lowe, or any other adventurous aéronaut, to secure 
the full confidence of those best able to render him assistance, except by a 
practical demonstration in the form of successful voyages from some of the 
interior cities of the continent to the seaboard. The known practical difficulties 
in the way of success are not such as can be considered insuperable. The chief 
are—the difficulty of getting a fabric sufficiently strong, and, at the same time, 
impervious to the carburetted hydrogen gas used to give the balloon ascensional 
power, and the inconvenience to the passengers owing to the lowness of temper- 
ature in the upper regions of the atmosphere. The first is, however, a difficulty 
which is very nearly overcome by the use of good silk and india-rubber or similar 
varnish ; and the second difficulty may be, in part at least, obviated by employ- 
ing water and good quick-lime as ballast, and, before throwing them out, utilising 
the heat evolved when they are mixed together, in a properly constructed lime- 
stove. Fire would be inadmissible for obvious reasons. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tig Aveust Rina or Mereors.—Writing of the August meteors of last year, 

Mr. H. H. Newton states the conclusions which have been arrived at from the 
study of these brilliant showers which annually occur at that period. 1st. That 
the individual meteors are cosmical bodies; 2d, that they are permanent mem- 
bers of the solar system revolving about the sun in elliptic orbits ; 3d, that the 
direction and velocity of the relative motion, and therefore of the absolute 
motion of the individual bodies, are nearly the same ; 4th, that the whole group 
may be considered a ring or disc around the sun. Observations seem, he thinks, 
to make it probable that the meteors form a ring and not a disc of great breadth 
mits own plane; for if the breadth be very large, we must conclude that the 
great part of those orbits which cut the earth’s orbit, belong to a limited zone or 
nngin the disc. Calculations from the velocity of the meteors and the mean 
place of the radiant, give to the orbit of this ring of meteors a semi-major axis of 
U4; for its ellipticity, 0°28; its perihelion distance, 0°60; its inclination, 96°, 
and the periodic time, 281 days. The meteors of other known annual displays 
cannot proceed from this ring, the thickness of which is from 5 to 10 millions of 
mules; for the earth moving nearly 2 millions a day, is immersed in it during 
several days. Observations in the southern hemisphere from the 4th to the 8th 
; ebruary are desirable to determine whether the earth’s orbit cuts the ring or 
“ise at the other node. 
PR sdeiees estimate of the vast numbers of these meteors may be thus formed. 
oan — at one place in the morning hours of the 10—11th of August, saw at 
a a0, of which three-fourths were conformable. Assuming the average per- 
ee distance of the paths of visible meteérs to be not greater than 71 miles, 
a meteors would thus pass through a circle of a hundred miles radius, the 
rey being at right angles to the relative motion, while their velocity is so great 
nat the earth’s attraction is not of much account in making the number seem 
aoe the average throughout the ring. Reducing 112 by the ratio viv’; 
ar wd the Cross-section of the stream not less than the area of a circle, 
ion “aus 18 2,500,000 miles, we have at least (2,500,000) ? x 112 v’ + (100) 
». ueteors passing the node per hour, or in the periodic time of 281 days more 
“42 390,000,000,000,000 bodies for the whole August ring. 


made eA Resran zs.—Within the last few days excavations have been 
Riding oe in Yorkshire—one on the Howardian Hills in the North 
viously a on the East Riding Wolds. The first barrow had been pre- 
Merwe any 2 but an urn of baked clay, ornamented with dots, was found 
about. H we ably by the former diggers, and the ashes it contained scattered 
containing nay urn was subsequently discovered in its proper position, and 
feet. ‘The vere This one was profusely ornamented, and had four claws or 
Walled with _ tumulus produced quantities of flints, under which the cist, 
} nhewn flints, had fallen in and crushed the skeleton below. Por- 


Hons of a &, 
'“ ©axon urn were found near the head, with traces of ashes. 
Avery 


with 


: bir \N Mouiusca.—M. Burkharat has lately landed in Havre, bringing 
th him 


i te colony of American shell-fish, to be acclimatized on the French coasts. 
“iS; (¢ € = . . . 

Lirantic oe from Boston, M. Burkharat had with him specimens of the 
ooo “actra and the American lobster, which attains a weight of fifteen 





kilogrammes, but unfortunately these two valuable sorts perished on the journey. 
Those species which have arrived at Havre are the common American clam 
(Venus mercenaria), and the “Sand Mya,” one of the most delicate bivalves of 
the United States. These have been temporarily placed in the reservoirs con- 
structed at Saint-Vaast la Houge, under the care of M. Coste, until suitable loca- 
tions along the coasts can be made for their further propagations. 


New Etecrrical Exrertment.—M. Perrot has transmitted to the French 
Academy of Sciences an account of an interesting experiment. M. Perrot rolls 
like a pipe-light a piece of silver paper (papier-joseph), the point of which he 
steeps in the tincture of turnsol (Helianthus), and brings it near to the condactor 
of an ordinary electrical machine without actually making the contact, when he 
states the turnsol reddens as it would by the formation of ozone or nitric acid; 
while, if he arranges so that the conductor towards which he puts the reddened 
point of the allumette be charged with negative electricity, it is seen to become 
blue, as by contact with an alkali. Varied in different manners, this experiment 
gives rise to many very interesting facts as yet difficult to account for. 


APPLICATION OF Vapour-GAs.—It has already been made known that M. de 
Beauregard has succeeded in making in as great abundance as can be necessary, 
de-saturated vapour at 250 or 300 degrees by the perfectly regular and successive 
projection of a given quantity of water on the interior of a generator plunging by 
its base into a bath of tin; but the valuable applications of this power by that 
able engineer are novelties. For this vapour the Abbé Moigno’s term “ vapour- 
gas” is a happy expression, for it does not contain a single particle of liquid 
water, but acts absolutely like a gas, dilating regularly as every constant fraction 
of its volume is heated, while it can attain the highest fixed temperatures with or 
without pressure. At 1,000° it is almost a flame, and reddens the brass tubes 
through which it passes ; moreover, it can be made to circulate like a current of 
fire, producing calorific effects the most varied and intense. In proportion as 
the temperature augments above a certain range, the affinity between the two 
gases which constitute the de-saturated vapour becomes less and less, until the 
molecules of oxygen and hydrogen, of which it is composed, do not interpenetrate 
any longer, but are, as it were, placed side by side, ready to separate, and to 
secede the one from the other to any surrounding molecules possessing a greater 
or preponderating affinity. In this state the spheroidal vapour is become capable 
of a new class of effects, especially as an incomparable agent in efficient combustion 
for it furnishes at once hydrogen which burns, and oxygen which supports tho 
burning; whilst, as a chemical agent, it has equally an illimitabie power by the 
energetic reductive properties of its hydrogen and the still more active oxidizing 
properties of its oxygen. Experiments have already been made with success in 
steamboats. ‘Temperatures up to 1,000 degrees can be attained without any 
trouble, regulated at will, or rendered fixed and immutable by a pyrometer of 
very simple construction. As a means of blast, its power is tremendous. Coming 
by atube of very small section into the heart of a furnace charged with wood, 
coal, or coke, at 1,000 degrees of temperature, it fires the combustible, and at 
the same time decomposing by contact with the flame or the incandescent 
material, its oxygen unites with the carbon to make it burn better, while its 
hydrogen, thus becoming free, burns in its turn, and the furnace becomes the 
seat of a combustion intense beyond all conception. A small experimental fur- 
nace, about a metre in height, and 20 centimetres internal diameter, nearly filled 
with charcoal, had the vapour-gas introduced by a tube of less than a millemetre in 
diameter. The charcoal inflamed, the decomposition commenced, and a mass of 
flame 30 centimetres across, and more than a metre in height, was thrown out. 
When Scotch boghead coal was substituted, a flame of the like width, but several 
metres in height, rose to the roof of the laboratory. At present blast-furnaces 
are maintained. by means of ventilators worked by powerful steam-engines, of 
which the boilers have an enormous volume, and are of truly colossal dimen- 
sions. Thus is engendered, with great difficulty, a current of air, the pressure 
of which is about ten centimetres of mercury. The vapour-gas blast will here- 
after displace these enormous machines; a generator of small size, and a 
super-heater still less, will suffice more effectually to inflame the sides of the 
blast-furnace, than any current of air so laboriously and so costlily obtained. 
Applied to steam-boilers, it improves enormously their conditions of heating. 
The great grates could be done away with, while the intensity of the com- 
bustion could be moderated at will; the fire at the same time being rendered 
completely smokeless, there would be no longer need for those enormous chim- 
neys, which cost so much in the construction. Moreover, the furnace of the 
steam-boiler may become an oven for the production of coke, perfectly de-sul- 
phurized and fit for a thousand uses, thus reducing, in a very material proportion, 
the cost of the vapour employed as a motive power. Applied to locomotives, 
the aerhydric blast will revolutionize them completely. Generators of pure or 
bi-carbonated hydrogen, also, can thus be formed. Inclosing in a close chamber 
a mass of coke if pure hydrogen is to be obtained, or a mass of coal or boghead 
mineral if bi-carbonated is required, a jet of vapour-gas at 800° or 900° is admitted 
at the bottom, and with very small apparatus enormous quantities of gas are 
obtained,—a generator and tin-bath of six-horse power furnishing an average of 
250 cubic metres of gas per hour, and at an exceedingly low price. Applied to 
the distillation of schists for mineral oil, the reduction of metallic sulphurets, the 
baking of porcelain or glass, this means is at once the most effectual and the least 
costly, and it has been well said that M.de Beauregard “has conferred an 
inappreciabie benefit on the industry of France and of the whole world,” 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


British Archeological Association, January 22nd. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. J. H. Le Keux, Esq., was elected an associate. Mr. 
Moore forwarded particulars of the discovery of a Roman villa at West Coker, 
Somersetshire. At the depth of two feet a rude stone pavement was met with, 
on which and in the joints between, various articles were found. The villa 
seems to have been destroyed by fire, and the spot rifled, but there were 
numerous tesserse, bones, horns, and portions of plastered walls coloured. 
There were also tiles, fragmentary pottery, flints, and coins. Two of Mar- 
cia Octacillia Severa, the wife of the elder Philip, were in good preser- 
vation, and had on the reverse a seated figure CONCORDIA AVGG, and 
a Valens. Nails were abundant, a bronze spear-head, a pair of tweezers, 
a fibula, and a statuette of Mars, three inches in height, of Etruscan 
workmanship. Kimmeridge coal, beads, oyster-shells, &c., were also met with. 
A further examination will be pursued. Mr. Cuming mentioned instances of 
leaden coffins of human form, namely, James IV. of Scotland, buried at the 
Monastery of Sheen, in 1513; of Mary, Countess of Arundel, in the chapel of 
the College of the Holy Trinity, at Arundel, in 1597; of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel, at Westminster, im 1612; and of Thomas Sutton, the 


| founder of the Charterhouse, who died in 1611: this example has on its upper 


part a mask with a square Eyyptian beard, as seen on the mummy cases. 
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The chairman stated that his attention had been called by the Local Surveyor 
of the Board of Health at Bow to the discovery of a portion of a sepulchrai slab 
of Purbeck marble, on digging a sewer on the site of the ancient abbey of West 
Ham. He and Mr. Roberts had visited the spot, and found it to be 26 inches in 
length and 23 in breadth, having a representation of the lower part of a Calvary 
cross, with trefoils and quatrefoils at the sides. 

Mr. Planché read a paper on a remarkable tomb at Albrighton, county Salop. 
of the thirteenth century. It is almost covered with armorial bearings; but no 

ion as to the person to whose memory it had been erected has been 
made public by any one. The author gave reasons for believing it was a monu- 
ment to one of the De Willy, or Willighley family, and probably commemorated 
Andrew Fitz-Nicholas de Willy, slain at the battle of Evesham in 1265. The 
author also exhibited a pedigree, showing the connection of the various families of 
Pickford, Willy, Baskerville, Fitz~-Odo, and Harley. 


Royal Asiatic Society, 25th January, Lord Strangford, President, in the 
Chair.—Daniel D. Dymes, Esq., C. P. Moodely, Esq , C. T. Jones, Esq., Captain 
C. L. R. Glasfurd, John G. Taylor, Esq., and Lieut. R. A. Cole, were elected 
members. Portions of a translation were read by the Secretary, made from the 
Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, entitled ‘“‘ Memorials of Sakya Buddha Tathagata 
(Text and Commentary), by Wong Puh.” The interest of the work consists in 
affording a means of comparison between the current ideas of Chinese Buddhists 
and those of the votaries of that creed residing elsewhere, as also between those 
ideas as now prevailing in China, and what is observable in the early ages of that 
faith as recorded in the most ancient Sanskrit and other Indian books. 


Civil Engineers, Jax. 28.—Jolin Hawkshaw, Esq., President, in the Chair“ 
The paper read was by Mr. Samnuda, “On the Form and Materials for Iron- 
plated Ships, and the Points requiring attention in their Construction.” Lron- 
plated ships having now become a necessity, it was important to ascertain the 
best description of construction of ship and armour; and secondly, the best 
form and dimensions of vessel. To effect these objects, Ist. The vessels should 
be of such dimensions and power, and built on such lines, as to command a 
superiority of speed over the best timber-built frigate; 2nd. They should be 
protected with armour over their whole length; 3rd. The armour must be 
capable of rapid replacement and repair ; 4th. The armour should enter into the 
construction of the ship, and thus give strength to the whole fabric. The author 
proposed a plan for a 32-gun frigate on these principles, of 5,600 tons burthen, 
with engines of 1,200 horse-power, by which a speed of fifteen knots an hour 
could be obtained with armament, ammunition, and coal on board, and which 
vessel would be superior both in strength, in higher speed, and heavier armament, 
than the 6,700 tons vessels now building by the Admiralty. 


Zoological Society of London, January 28, Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the 
chair. Professor Owen concluded the reading of his Memoir on the Aye-Aye 
(Chiromys Madagascariensis), which had been adjourned from the last meeting 
of the society. The portions of the structure of this animal successively ex- 
amined were the dentition, the muscles, the brain, the digestive organs, the or- 
gans of circulation and respiration, and the renal and genital organs. The author 
then proceeded to the comparison of its external characters, its osteology and its 
internal structure with those of the lemurs and rodents, and showed that in a 
variety of particulars its nearest approach was to members of the lemurine 
group. In ordinary zoological or external characters its nearest allies were cer- 
tain galagos of Africa (Otolicuns crassicaudatus and ©. Alleni). In conclusion, 
he entered into the evidence afforded by the peculiarities of this animal on the 
question of the origin of species, and, after showing the arguments in favour of 
the derivative hypothesis and those against its mode of operation as propounded 
by Buffon, Lamarek, and Darwin, came to the conclusion that whilst the general 
evidence on this subject was in favour of creation by law, he was compelled to 
acknowledged ignorance as to the mode in which such secondary causes might 
have operated in the origin of Chiromys. At the same time fully admitting that 
the attempts to dissipate the mystery which environed the origin of species, 
whether successful or not, could not but be fraught with great collateral advan- 
tages to zoological science. 


Geographical Society, Capt. R. Collinson, R.N., V.P., in the chair.—An 
account was read of Mr. Thornton’s Journey in East Africa, from Mombas to 
Kiléma, and his attempt to ascend Kilimanjaro, which he was obliged to abandon 
after reaching an elevation of 8,000 feet. The altitude of this mountain was 
estimated at 20,000 feet. Several miles to the west of the top-summit a great 
conical mountain, called Mern, rises from the plain of the Massai to some 
18,000 feet. The second paper was on the ascent of the Ogum or Abbeokuta 
River, by Capt. R. Burton. The party left Lagos on the 29th October, and after 
paddling up the fetid Agloi creek entered the main stream, here a hundred 
yards broad, belted on both sides by an immense growth of forest. The river is 
navigable as far as Aro, where a ridge of rocks makes an impassible rapid. 
After visiting Abbeokuta they returned to Lagos, on the 9th Nov. Subse- 
quently Capt. Burton, has gone in H.M.S. Bloodhound, to the Oil Rivers, an 
account of whose voyage up the Volta was communicated by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Dolben. Capt. Strickland, R.N., gave some interesting details of the 
Abbeokutans, whom he described as much more intelligent than the ordinary 
Africans. A letter was read by the secretary, from Messrs. Chambers and Finke, 
of Adelaide, giving the particulars of the expedition now fitting out, to complete 
the crossing of the Australian continent. On the 22nd October, Mr. Keckwick 
and Mr. Woodford started for Chambers Creek, amply supplied with horses, 
water, food, and all the necessaries for the entire party, which, including Mr. 
Waterhouse, the naturalist, consisted of 11 men with 70 horses. Mr. Stuart 
intends forming dépdts en route, and little doubt is entertained of his success in 
making his way through the last eighty miles which have yet to be accomplished. 








JapaNeEse Sworps.—Mr. Pemberton Hodgson, in his work on Japan, states 
that “Officers have generally three kinds of swords; one pair for ordinary 
work, a second pair for semi-official visits, and a third pair, which descends 
in the family, of exquisite temper, and often beautifully mounted with gold 
and other ornaments; these are for state occasions only.” 

JupGine THE Conpuct or OrnErs.—“ It is always easier,” remarks the author 
of “ Warp and Woof,” “to fight, in imagination, other people’s battles, than our 
own, because we stand aloof as spectators, while they are struggling for dear 
life in the heat, and smoke, and dust, blinded by passion or mazed by fear, 
until they rush into the very thick of danger, and die, or draw off maimed 
and beaten, to see too late where they threw away an advantage, or wantonly 
dared a mortal blow.” 

PHILOSOPHY AND MisrortuNEs, Past, Future, AND Presext.—Rochefaucault 
remarks that “Philosophy constantly obtains an easy victory over misfortunes 


that are gone by, or that may be apprehended at a future time ; but on the other | 
, Blackett, 


hand, present misfortunes always have a triumph over philosophy.” 





<< 


BRebietos of Books. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM ayp 
CHANDOS.* 


THe mysterious title, and the ostentatious, though anonymous, preface, which 
belong to these volumes need terrify nobody. The Watkin Wynns may reg ‘ 
peace. Noreputations are about to be disinterred. ‘The Diary of Richard Duke 
of Buckingham” is a quiet and harmless collection of notes on a continenta] tour 
made between 1827 and 1830. In the first place it is a misnomer to call it « 7) : 
Diary,” par excellence, when it is merely “ a diary” extending over a period of 
about two years of foreign travel. In the second place, what is there of “ private” 
or confidential about it, seeing that it was apparently designed for circulation among 
the Duke’s personal friends and acquaintances? In the name of Richard Duk, 
of Buckingham and all the prophets, figs! The “ Private Diary” is a disap. 
pointment, a delusion, and a snare. It contains no social gossip. It violates py 
sacred confidences. It reveals but one political secret, which the recipient was 
bound to keep, and that is a secret which has been revealed before. The fac 
is, that in the publication of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of George IIT. and the 
Regency,” and of the “ Court of George IV.,” the heirs and assigns of the house 
of Chandos have exhausted their literary treasure, and killcd off their golden goose. 
We regret to see that a Ducal house, doubtless from motives of a praiseworthy 
financial policy, has taken at last to bookmaking. The Diary before us ig, yo 
doubt, a well-written and able sketch of travel, composed by a nobleman whos 
rank and political position gave him an entrée to the society of foreign capitals, 
and smoothed away all difficulties before his courier and his caléche. But a book 
of travels in Italy, thirty-three years old, must be a work of immense literary 
merit, or else of some political interest, if we are to feel enthusiasm or excite. 
ment at its appearance, even—as Mr. Jenkins would say—if it is written by a duke, 
The Duke of Buckingham, moreover, is not an ordinary duke. Those whose literary 
appetites have been stimulated by recollection of the use to which the papers of 
that nobleman have been applied, will certainly be inclined to be queruious at find. 
ing that there is far more geology and geography in the Diary than there are poji. 
tics ; that it contains as much about lava and minerals as about notorious men aad 
women, and that it tells no scandalous tales at all. The publication of “The 
Private Diary of Richard Duke of Buckingham,’ we say it with due gym. 
pathy for the disappointment of the editors, has really no claim at all to the proud 
position of being considered one of the indelicacies of the season. 

The politi¢al anecdotes or memoranda to be found here are few, and scattered far 
apart. On the 4th of August, 1827, the Duke of Buckingham quitted England in his 
yacht, leaving his proxy in the hands of Lord Grenville. He did not return fortwo 
years, nor do these volumes contain any account of the home events which too 
place in the interim ; indeed, all letters of importance received “by the Duke at 
this time have already been given verbatim or in substance to the public. Thre 
months before he set sail, Mr. Canning, shaken in health, and fatigued by politica 
enmities, had nevertheless succeeded in forming a cabinet of men who held his 
own opinions. On the lst of May Parliament had opened ; on the 2nd of July 
it closed, leaving the great Minister still more broken than before. A week or 
two later Huskisson saw his friend and colleague for the last time, suffering fron 
serious inflammation and cold ; and on the 8th of August, four days after the tow 
commenced which is narrated in these pages, Mr. Canning breathed his last. 
little of political interest is to be discovered in the Diary, that the Duke scarcely 
touches on any one of the subjects that agitated the nation, except so far as 
allude once or twice to his own decision about his vote, and to give an account i 
an interview between himself and the King. There is not much to be gaine 
from his relation, except the fact that George IV. told one and the same it 
for two years running. Lord Eldon mentions a conversation with his august 
master, towards the close of March, 1829, in which the monarch expressly stated 
that Mr. Canning, on accepting office, had engaged never to trouble him abot 
Catholic emancipation. The royal assertion has usually till now been regarded # 
one based rather upon fancy than upon fact. The Duke, in his account of thi 
interview of July, 1827, again relates for our benefit how George IV. had tai 
him the same tale. Lord Grenville assured our author, when he heard the story, 
that it was a falsehood of the King’s invention ; and the subsequent conduct 
the feeble monarch justifies this view. It is far more probable that George I! 
was inaccurate or unscrupulous than that Canning, who had sacrificed ® 
much for Catholic independence, should have been a consenting party to so d* 
honourable an agreement. The King seems further to have furnished his nob! 
confidant with a royal version of the ministerial crisis which resulted in t 
break-up of the Liverpool cabinet, and the triumph of Canning over Welling 
and Peel. If that version be correct, the Duke of Wellington, even at this tim 
—as, indeed, is now understood pretty clearly,—was playing for those civil d¢ 
nities which he professedly had determined never to accept, and which he sub 
quently courted and obtained. His Majesty’s revelations went no further t# 
this; and the sketchy memoranda given here of a few petulant observation® 
a sovereign whose word was proverbially worthless, hardly justify the anonym 
author of the preface to the Diary in his extravagant assertion, that “ the 

has now an opportunity of learning, from a reliable source, the secret histoty' 
the Court and the Cabinet during the more eventful portion of that memorsi# 
year.” The mysterious editor must be joking, when he boldly states that su 
an exposition of ministerial intrigue does not exist in any published work. Ty 
only inference we can draw is that the editor who wrote the preface never 
read the Diary which follows ; and there are so many indications scattered 
the three volumes of editorial carelessness, that we almost hope, for his ow? 
he did not. 

It was not to be expected that the death of Canning would produce am els 





* The Private Diary of Richard Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 3 vols. Ho! 
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zpon the Duke of Buckingham. In the first few pages of the book there are 
the usual traces of the Grenville dislike and fear of the minister. But the Diary 
has hardly had time to open before Mr. Canning dies. The intelligence reached 
he Duke abroad. He dismisses it briefly: nor does he alluds subsequently, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, to political English news. He was engaged at the time in 
yjsiting Gibraltar; in receiving the homage both of British ofticers and of Spanish 

.ernors, and in coasting along the Mediterranean towards Sicily. The progress 
of one of the most powerful of English dukes was a matter of some solemnity and 
‘mportance, both in his own eyes and in the eyes of those foreigners, far more of 
:hose fellow-countrymen with whom he was brought into contact. At Palermo 
we read a8 follows :—“ The British consul has been alongside, and is gone again, 
wo exert himself in our behalf in the matter of our quarantine.’ What hap- 

ned at Palermo happens also elsewhere. The enthusiasm and devotion of British 
consuls is but one of the many features which make travelling easy for a ducal 
tourist. It is pleasant to be able to menace uncivil officials with the vengeance of 
the British Government, or the disapprobation of their own sovereign. It is 
sjeasanter still to have the power of bestowing one’s entire attention on the sub- 
sacks which are of special interest to all educated travellers, and to be relieved 
from the tedium of petty inn and diligence adventures, as well as from the tempta- 
tion of introducing them unnecessarily in the history of the tour. The Duke’s 
Diary gains greatly in literary merit by its freedom from the ordinary facetious 
trivialities that lessen the value of the productions of many Wanderers in the far 
fast, and Wanderers in the far West. It is simply written, as a scholar and a 
Duke might write, and tells us just what we should have liked to know about the 
countries he visits if we had lived thirty years ago. That he was a person ofin- 
telligence, of a scientific turn of mind, and of accomplished taste, is known. The 
Diary itself shows intelligence and education in every page. The only fault to be 
found with it is that it has been published now instead of then. An important work 
it never could have been ; but it never would have been extremely readable. It is 
not absolutely unreadable even as it is; but it is unquestionably a little out of date. 


Figs are admirable and wholesome eating when they are fresh. The Diary of | 


Richard Duke of Buckingham is a fig which is not fresh. 

At Malta his Grace received hospitality from Admiral Codrington, whose 
sudden success at Navarino had won him the applause of the public and the 
suppressed censure of his superiors at home. The Duke found him chafing, 
as is natural, at the latter, and elated by the former. The Royal Speech which 
pronounced the event an “untoward one”’ was calculated to excite the jealous 
susceptibility of a victorious sailor, and the Admiral loudly reproached Lord 
Dudley and Mr. Huskisson with weakness and vacillation, both in this and in other 
matters. The Duke of Buckingham, speaking from a distance, condemns that 
paragraph of his Majesty’s Address which had the air of regretting what had been 
done, and sympathizes directly with Codrington. In reality there was nothing 
about the Royal expression of hesitation to justify the suspicion, far less the 
debate and animadversion which it elicited at home and abroad. The Turkish 
fleet had been destroyed by us in a time of peace. A war with Turkey was far 
from improbable. A massacre of the Christians at Constantinople was daily 
expected—had been (as it was said) directed by the Sultan, and was only averted 
by the promptitude and the good faith of the Divan. To add to the general 
complication, it was not at first known what would be the effect of the accidental 
victory upon the friendliness or the policy of Russia. At such a time, it was not 
unnatural for a government recently seated on the Treasury benches to speak of 
Navarino with diffidence, and even with regret, as an unexpected and “ untoward” 
event. The storm of criticism which followed the use of the term in Parlia- 
ment and out of the doors of the House—a storm to which the Duke does not 
allude—was caused as much by the dissatisfied state of political parties as by any 
real impropriety in the King’s Speech itself. From Malta the Duke bent his 
course to the Italian islands, visiting each, and noticing its physical peculiarities 
as he went; and from the Italian islands he turned to Genoa and Turin. Passing 


' turning-machine is watched day and night, by persons appointed, both within 
and without, who take the duty by turns; and everything, even the dishes, are 
carefully examined, to prevent notes, &c., from being conveyed to the cardinals. 
Their meals are brought to them ready dressed, in heated dishes. Their rooms 
are in a long corridor, very like a debtors’ ward in England. There is a long 
slip of courtyard, in which they may walk, the walls being as high as those of 
a prison, and the end carefully closed and guarded. Here they remain till two- 
thirds of them agree in choosing a Pope. No man can vote for himself. They 
have a scrutiny twice a day. They insert their votes on slips of paper printed 
for the purpose. Each vote is received and put into a basin. These papers are 
not then opened, but the numbers are counted to see if they correspond with 
the number of cardinals present ; if not, they are all burnt in a stove provided 
for the purpose, and the scrutiny begins again; if yes, then the papers are 
half opened, so as to show the name of the person voted for, but not the name 
of the voter,—each vote is written down. If two-thirds agree for one person, 
part of the wall communicating with the exterior is broken down, and proclama- 
tion is made in Latin of the person chosen, and all the papers are unrolled, and 
the names of the voters known. If not, the papers, which are no further 
examined, are put together into a stove and burnt. 


“The pipes of the stove communicate through the wall of the Piazza del 
Quirinale, and as it is not used for anything else, it is carefully watched by the 
curious on the outside of the walls, at the hours of the scrutiny, as, if a smoke 
issues from the pipe, it proves that the votes are burnt, and therefore that no Pope 
is chosen. Carpenters, masons, barbers, surgeons, and physicians are inclosed 
with the Cardinals, as, until a Pope is chosen, no one who enters the walls can 
leave them. The Courts of Austria, Spain, and France can each affix a veto on 
one cardinal each, to prevent that one from being chosen. The veto must be 
given when the conclave begins, and before the first voting commences. It is, 
| therefore, a usual trick to talk loudly of a cardinal’s being Pope, who in fact 
isnot meant by the Cardinals to be Pope, in order to make the ambassadors 





through Piedmont, he entered the duchy of Parma, at the frontier of which a — 


douanier approached him to beg that he would remember “ la Grande Duchesse 
Marie Louise,” by the orders of whose ministers this appeal was made to the 
benevolence of “ those persons who, like his Highness, passed across her states.” 
On his asking his courier what it was right to give Marie Louise, the courier 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, “ Donnez un franc.” The Duke did so, and the 
man in the cocked hat bowed down to the ground, and wished ‘Son altesse” a 
good journey. At the other end, upon the Lucca frontier, the same ceremony 
took place again, with a similar result, and Marie Louise literally collected for 
her revenues two one-shilling turnpikes from the illustrious traveller. The 
incident suggested to the Duke an appropriate reflection upon the vicissitudes 
that often befall human greatness. 


connection, enabled him to mix on terms of comparative intimacy with the 
highest personages resident in Italy at the time of his voyage. The King of 
Naples sends for him—the Pope is happy to make his acquaintance—the 
Bonaparte family perform the Kotow to him. At Rome he was received by Queen 
Hortense, whose house he found a pleasant one, and in whose company he met 
ie Present Emperor of the French. “The Bonaparte family,” he observes, 

Were still lingering round the scenes of their former greatness . . . They affect 


o say that their time is coming round again, for that the people of the countries | 
we Europe are getting tired of their sovereigns.” The most interesting part of | 
© Diary is dated at Rome, and is devoted to a description of the election of | 
No sooner had the previous Pope departed this life, than all 


th 
Pope Pius VIII. 
“ome was full of the intrigues of the coming contest. 


“ ce 7" . 
I visited the Quirinal, and saw the preparations for the conclave. Servants, 


this occasion. All windows commanding the street are blocked up,—all 
Tent. c, ing upon that part of the Quirinal are also shut up, to pre- 

communication by telegraph. The meals of all conclavisti are conveyed 
turning-machines, like those used in convents, and each 


tendants, and all, there will not be less than 200 persons shut up | 


exhaust their veto, and then the election begins. Each of the ambassadors, at a 
solemn audience of the Sacred College, makes an harangue to the Cardinals, 
exhorting them well and duly to do their duty.” 


In the middle of the election Cardinal Albani arrived from Vienna, the re- 
positary, so it was said, of the final wishes of the Austrian government. The 
way into the Quirinal was lined with troops. He waited in the middle of the 
crowd to see whether, at the stated hour, the smoke issued from the funnel, 
_as above described, in order to satisfy himself that the election was not over, 

and that he had not come too late; and on its appearance, he passed in to the 

interior. It was not till three wecks afterwards that the Duke of Buckingham 
heard 100 guns from St. Angelo announce the election of the new successor of 

St. Peter, and saw the same Cardinal Albani advance through the breach of the 

wall to proclaim to the people that the aged Castiglione had won two-thirds of 

the suffrages of the conclave. At the French Ambassador’s the Duke of Buck- 
ingham heard the following history of what had taken place. Cardinal Albani 
had been sent by Austria to carry Capellari’s election. The votes ran equal between 

Gregorio and Castiglione until Capellari crept into the running. 

discovered that he had a suflicient number of promises for the next day’s voting 

to render his triumph secure. At this juncture Albani was informed that Capel- 
lari would not consent to make him his secretary of state. Accordingly he 
employed the whole night in undoing what he had done. The French 
cardinals he detached by hinting to them that Capellari was in the interest of 

Austria. This achieved, he went to Castiglione, effected his bargian, and received 

in return for his support, the post which he required. The story is a strange and 
For the sake of the reputation of Cardinal Albani, it is as 


f 


One night it was 


discreditable one. 
well to remember that it came to the Duke from the salons of the French 
Embassy ; and that the French Embassy looked with dislike both on Albani and 
the new Pope himself. Pius VIII., though old and infirm, appears to have been 
a man of moderate and liberal views. ‘* We are now all brothers,” said he to the 
Duke of Buckingham on a subsequent occasion, “and we must have charity 
towards each other. We Catholics think we are right; you Protestants think 
that you are. He alone must judge between us. In the meanwhile 
it is our duty to feel and entertain charity towards each other.” In these days of 
pontifical virulence, the anecdote isa pleasant one. The orthodoxy of Pius IX. 
would not suffer for a delicate infusion of such mild and unobjectionable 
scepticism. 

Agreeable and well-written as is the Diary itself, we cannot, in justice to our 


Dieu sait! 


| readers, allow its publication to pass without one word as to the manner in which 
it has been edited. The Memoirs of the Court of George IV. were edited negli- 


gently. We do not, of course, know whether the present duke succeeds to the 
literary responsibilities, as well as to the lineal honours of his predecessor. But 
whoever is responsible for the editorial duties on the present occasion, has performed 


The Duke’s high rank, his political importance, and his first-rate political | them negligently again. We have already spoken plainly about the title and the pre- 
’ s , . j 


face, and their ostentatious inaccuracy. Happily the Diary contains few footnotes. 
All that was left, therefore, for an editor, was to see that the brief summaries at 
the heads of the chapters were well made, that the misprints were corrected in 
time, and that an index was appended to the third volume. It is said that there 
is nothing so sweet as the sense of opportunely neglected duty. If there be 
truth in the cynicism, the editor of the Diary may find food for comfortable 
reflection in the thought that he has prefixed hasty and useless summaries to his 
chapters, has left the three volumes full of bad French and worse Italian—to say 
nothing of English mistakes in spelling—and has given us no index. The absence 
of political interest in the contents is his only excuse for this last omission, but 
the pretentious title and preface of the book estop him from availing himself of 


| the defence. En revanche, we must do him the justice of saying that, thanks it 


may be to his good sense and good feeling, nothing appears in the work which 
is likely to wound, as far as we can see, the literary or personal susceptibilities of 
anybody living. A diary by a political personage is often written with a poisoned 
pen. ‘There are no traces of unjustifiable venom in what has been given to us of 
the two years’ journal of Richard Duke of Buckingham, 
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THE DRAMAS OF CALDERON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Mx. D. F. MacCarruy has, in this volume, given translations of three dramas, 
selected from those of which the subject has a moral or religious interest, as dis- 
tinguished from the pieces more exclusively adapted to the stage by a plot and 
characters, taken from ordinary life. They are rather allegories in the dramatic 
form, thrown into dialogue, or reflections of the more ancient moralities, by which 
churchmen did not disdain to teach the multitude who could not read, through 
the eye and ear, than what we understand as plays for the stage. These last 
form, in Spanish literature, a class by themselves, known as “sword and cloak” 
dramas, from the frequent use of these two accessories of offence, defence, 
and disguise. With the addition of a dark lantern and a rope ladder, the 
list of properties for these dramas of intrigue is almost complete. And 
they are as indispensable now as in the infancy of the theatre. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that as the dramatic art outgrew the 
old moralities and miracle plays, its machinery became simpler, and found 
sufficient effects in the appliances and costume of daily life. These, with 
well-contrived intricacy in the plot, and wit and character in the dialogue, are 
material enough for the highest kind of comedy. Scores of the most amusing 
French dramas are made up of nothing but neat “situations,” and a few more 
practicable doors and windows than builders usually give to a normal dwelling- 
house. The most effective incident in that splendid comedy the “School for 
Scandal,” is contrived by the simple intervention of a screen. The earlier form 
of the drama required much more of what we should call stage mechanism. There 
are fiery dragons, magic banquets, growing trees, and descents from the clouds, in 
the rade plays of Greene and Peele. The court masques, on which thousands of 
pounds were often spent'by the Stuarts, tasked all the science and ingenuity of Inigo 
Jones to furnish the “ startling” mechanical effects ; and the predominance of the 
“‘engineer’’ over the poet in the composition of the entertainments, was gall 
and bitterness to Ben Jonson, who revenged himself in satire that may still be 
read by the curious. The writer of a pantomime introduction now, accepts his 
position more humbly, and adapts his doggrel to the machinist’s effects, without 
an idea of rebelling. And, in truth, the verse is the coarsest of all botch-work, 
in a literary sense ; while the skill of the scene-painter, and that of the artist 
who devises the effects of planks and pullies, are the highest of the kind that 
can be obtained. In point of literature, nothing can be worse than the text of 
our modern masques; in point of art,—that is, the stage arts of painting and 
mechanism,-—nothing can be better. So, of course, the writer sinks into insig- 
nificance, and we could almost say, deservedly; but the truth is, he has no 
chance ; the poetry of a Tennyson would lose its charm when linked to so much 
that is addressed only to the eyes. Ben Jonson resisted this extinction of the 
poet; but the struggle was useless. When the contest is between the 
intellect and the senses, the sensual will conquer, or at least predominate. 
A kind of alliance is kept up, but it is little more than a compromise ; the senses 
have the largest share in the partnership. It is considered a mere waste of 
labour to infuse any poetry into the text of an opera; and the dialogue of a 
spectacle, or pantomime, may be the most illiterate trash ever put upon paper, 
without any apparent injury to the effect of the scenes. It would be a curious 
experiment to carry the process a few steps farther. Why could not an opera be 
given without any text whatever, since so few listen to it, and still fewer 
could bear it, if they did? It would often be an improvement to strike out the 
rubbish hung on to the score, in the form of verse; we have already “ songs 
without words,’ why not a whole opera? A few dummies to stand behind the 
footlighis, and go through the motion of singing, would be enough for the eye; 
and with the trombone, or other bit of growling brass, for the heavy father, 
flutes for the first and second ladies, and the flageolet for the tenor lover, we are 
not sure that very much would be lost in effect; and there would be a decided 
advantage in point of economy. 

To this point we must come at last,—the descent having been from poetry 
like that of Milton’s “ Comus’”’ to the verse of Fitzball. But, it may be asked, 
what has all this to do with the Dramas of Calderon? Much, may be the 
rejoinder ; many of his plays combine the elements of the masque, the opera, and 
the mere spectacle, but they are all blended by the hand of a master of language, 
and are illustrated by poetry so brilliant, that it still possesses a charm. And 
the portions of the verse that were declaimed must have been admired for the 
language alone; what audience would now endure speeches of two or three 
hundred lines ? This brings us toa problem: the great mass of the Spanish 
audiences of the time of Calderon was, in our sense of the term, uneducated; yet, 
when orally delivered, they enjoyed the highest literature of their age. An 
English audience of the present day is, comparatively, well read, and even highly 
instructed. But they would yawn dismally at the long poetic speeches the 
ruder community enjoyed. We are intolerant of anything not recommended by 
reality, or the appearance of it. We soon tire of heariug about stars, waves, and 
rainbows ; but to a political oration, a financial statement, or a scientific lecture, 
the most mixed audiences will listen, unwearied, for hours together. The faculty 
of listening patiently we still possess in the highest degree of development, but we 
do not permit it to be much tried by poetry. Mr. Gladstone can charm the House 
of Commons with a financial statement for half a night, but his Homeric studies 
he wisely puts forth as a book. Calderon’s andiences, to whom debates and 
budgets were unknown,—who had no newspapers and no public life that could 
create orators,—had a fund of patience not drawn on by these claimants, and 
therefore willingly gave their attention to the teachings of the stage. It was only 





= 
be gained by directing the utterances of the second. Calderon, besides being a pos 
and a great dramatist, was a priest, and an officer of the Inquisition. As far oy 
his remarkable talents could do service to the Church, they were placed at it, 
disposal with a zeal as fervent as it was sincere. Many of his sacred 
were written expressly to inculcate some dogma, or enforce some point of 
practice, held almost as important as a point of belief. Calderon Continued, in , 
refined form, the work of the old miracle plays and mysteries, that the reg P 
Europe had abandoned. The Church and the Theatre have been so long severed 
in purpose, and arrayed against each other as foes, that we can hardly conogiy, 
the conditions of a society in which they went hand-in-hand, both teaching, but 
by different methods. But acting the scenes and events of sacred history y,, 
not an ineflicacious way of reaching the minds of the multitude who could ng 
read. In England, France, and Germany, the modern theatre grew out of thi, 
primitive stage; and as it grew, separated from it, as to its themes and 
In Spain, the didactic purpose was continued much longer, and in the dramas of 
Calderon it took its last and most brilliant form. Of course, in his secular pj 
nearly all comedies, he does not so much try to teach as to amuse ; but, howeye, 
lively his intrigues and plots,—and some of them are not very strict in the, 
morality,—there is not a line that could be construed into doubt or mishelier 
Calderon’s brigands, valets, and scoundrels are all orthodox,’ sometimes eye, 
devout, in a singular fashion. A cavalier kills a rival in a duel without thy 
slightest compunction, but claims great merit for taking care the gentleman }y 
has run through the body does not die without priestly aid for his soul, 4 
murder seems almost expiated, if the assassin has planted a wooden cross on thy 
grave of his victim. The power of external observances over the minds of the 
people is often illustrated by such incidents with terrible force. 

The three dramas Mr. MacCarthy has translated in the present volume belong 
rather to the “ moralities” to which we have alluded than to the secular pieces 
that we cannot help thinking must have been more adapted to the stage. Th 


| titles indicate something of their character; they are “ Love the Greatox 





from the pulpit and the theatre that the human voice could be heard. And the | 


churchmen, who already had sole possession of the first, knew well the advantage to 





* Love the Greatest Enchantment; The Sorceries of Sin; The Devotion of the Cross. 
From the Spanish of Calderon. Attempted strictly in English assonante ind other imitative 
verse. By Denis Florence MacCarthy, M.R.1.A. With an Introduction to each Drama, and 
Notes by the translator, and the Spanish text from the editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, and 
Apontes. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts. 1961. 





Enchantment,” the “ Sorceries of Sin,’ and the “ Devojion of the Cross.” The 
first is founded on the adventures of Ulysses and his companions in the island 
of Circe, the episode of the Homeric story, that has been more frequently inj. 
tated, copied, and recast, than any other. The scenic effects are stupendous, 
and it is difficult to conceive how they could be attempted in any ordinary 
building. The elaborate scenes of our pantomimes are very tame affairs com. 
pared with those the Spanish playwright devised for his courtly audience. The 
difficulty is lessened when we hear that the piece, like-some others, was acted ix 
the open air, on a lake in the grounds of the Buon Retiro palace. If we imagin 
the Serpentine turned into a stage, with floating galleys, and flaming volcanoes, 
real fire and real water, combined with all the art of the scene-painter, we may 
form some idea of what one of these representations must have been. Ye 
how the space that must have been required by ships that sail, mountains 
that open and pour out fire, and cities that are swallowed by an earth 
quake, could be obtained, and yet allow of the audience sitting near enough 
to enjoy the dialogue, is still a perplexity. For it is evident that the poetry o 
the text, which in our spectacles and -operas is held of no importance, was ow 
of the greatest charms in Calderon’s dramas. He would not have waste 
so much power on what no one would listen to, or, listening, could m 
hear. We may as well suppose that the beautiful language of Milton’s “ Comus’ 
was to go for nothing. It is a problem worth solving how the poet could keep 
his supremacy amid splendid scenery, the rival charms of music, and the con- 
petition of the ballet; for in these pieces they are all combined. We only knov 
that Ben Jonson did it, that Calderon did it, and that we have lost the art. Ne 
in that of constructing “sensation scenes”’ have we at all advanced on ow 
ancestors. We think much of “one startling effect ;”? Calderon thinks little ¢ 
giving a dozen, each far more astonishing than the “header” of the “ Colles 
Bawn,” of which London makes a stage marvel. In fact, we suspect that smal 
things now appear great to us in this field of art. The grand style is lost. The 
Sydenham Palace Company, by turning half their gardens into a stage, aul 
spending about twenty thousand pounds, might revive one of these courtly 
extravagancies. At less cost, and with less space, we do not see how it could lx 
done. 

The literary study of one of these dramas of an extinct species is, howeve 
still possible; Mr. MacCarthy’s translation has made it easy also. The thre 
pieces he has selected are given complete, as the author wrote them ; no part ¢ 
the text is omitted; nothing is altered ; and the measures of the original # 
reproduced as closely as the English language will admit. The translator hai 
had the unusual courage to furnish the student with a test of his fidelity in al 
these points, by printing the Spanish text side by side with his own versios 
Thus the comparison from which so many translators have good reason to shri 
is here boldly challenged. One peculiarity of the work can be best explained by 
Mr. MacCarthy himself. He says :— 

“ The peculiar feature of this translation is its rigid adherence to the metres ° 
the original, and particularly to that especial Spanish one, the assonante vore 
rhyme, of which but a few scattered specimens exist in English, and the® 
rather as samples of what our language is incapable of producing to any conside 
able extent than of what it could achieve. This metre is so very peculiar, ™ 
so opposed to anything that bears the semblance of rhyme in English, that - 
have known several persons who were able to read, in the original, a romad% 
or a scene from a Spanish play, and who, notwithstanding, never perceived 
delicate and most elaborate form of versification they were enjoying until thes 
attention was drawn to it. When once seen or heard, however, the discovery * 
hailed with delight, and we look or listen for the ever-recurring similarity * 
cadence or construction, ‘the manifold wild chimes’ of the Spanish assona2e® 
with pleasure and surprise.” . 

The shortest definition of what this assonante rhyme is, has been given by Lor 
Holland, in his “ Life of Lope de Vega.” He says it “ is a word which resem) 
another in the vowel on which the last accent falls, as well as the vowel or Vo"" 


that follow it; but every consonant after the accented vowel must be diff 
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‘om that in the corresponding syllable. Thus, tds and amor, orilla and delira, 
map and pazaro, are all assonantes.” This is very like what Dean Trench calls 
._ «the ghost of a rhyme ;” but Mr. MacCarthy thinks it better than no rhyme 
a, and he has found that an inflexible determination to reproduce it enables 
: -anslator to render the meaning more closely. The similarity of sound in the 
oa accented syllable is given in every alternate line, throughout any scene or 
rallad that is commenced with it, however long they may be. In Spanish, the 
pose in the intermediate lines where it must not occur, not to place it where 
+ is required. It is a rule that compels to a certain uniformity, but is not quite 
ah a rigid fetter as the perfect rhyme of English verse. The objection to the 
te seems to be what Mr. MacCarthy has pointed out; it requires such 

nicety of ear to detect that even with a fair knowledge of Spanish a reader may 
we perceive it. But the passages in which the assonante is employed are broken 
and relieved by whole speeches in perfect verse, with full rhymes, as complete as 
ye stanzas of Tasso or Ariosto. The usual measure adopted by Calderon 
resembles that of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” though not quite identical with it, 
~ch the addition of the “ ghost of a rhyme” at the beginning or in the middle 
of aword. Here is a specimen ; the assonante is in the first line, and recurs m 
che third, fifth, seventh, and so on till it is changed ; it may be continued through 


a hundred :— 
*¢ She, with purpose well dissembled, 


Ordered her attendant dames, 

To supply us with whatever, 
Generous and refreshing drinks, 
We, in our condition needed ; 
Greeting us the while with all 
Courteous gestures and addresses. 
Scarcely of these poison’d drinks, 
Had the mouth received the essence, 
When it reach’d the very heart ; 

So that quickly, in my presence, 
Strange delirium seized on all 

Who had drunk what they presented.” 


In “ Love the greatest Enchantment,” it has been remarked, there are a few 
points not unlike passages in Shakespeare’s “ Tompest.’’ As the English poet 
had ceased to write before the Spanish dramatist began his career, Calderon 
must have borrowed the hints, unless the similarity can be traced to some 
work anterior to both, which is not impossible. The opening scene of Calderon’s 
drama, like that of the ‘‘ Tempest,” is “‘ on the deck of a ship at sea;’’ the pas- 
sage is, at least, curious; the stage direction says, ‘ a ship struggling with the 
waves;” in it are Ulysses, Antistes, Archelaus, and the others; two of them, 
Lebrel and Clarin, are the graciosos, or comic characters, without whom no 
Spanish drama was complete. The practical seamanship, mixed with the fears 
of the passengers, is a close repetition of the same scene of the “ Tempest :””— 

** ANTISTES. 
We strive in vain, 
Fate frowns adverse, and drives us o’er the main, 
LYefore the elements: 
ARCHELATS. ° 
Death wings the wind, and the wild waves immense 
Will be our graves to-day. 
TIMANTES. 
Brace up the foresai} ! 
PoLypDorvs. 
Give the bowline way ! 


Fionvs. 
The rising wind a hurricane doth blow; 


ANTISTES. 
Hoist t 
LEBREL. 
To the mainsheet ! 
CuaRry. 
Let the clewlines go ! 
* * * . «+ ca 


Son of Silenus, truly called divine ! 
Save from a watery death, these lips thot lived on wine!” 


In the “ Tempest,” the parallel prayer is, “the wills above be done; but I 
ould fain die a dry death!” There is another coincidence in the speech, in 
Which Circe desezibes her magical powers to Ulysses, with that of Prospero on 
‘his 80 potent art.” But we cannot analyse Calderon’s long drama in detail. 
The sorceress is defeated, and in the last scene, “‘ her palace sinks into the earth, 
nd avoleano rises in its place darting out flames,” 
urning a Mississipi steamer. The finale is “a Ballet of Tritons and Sirens,” 















beyond which we have not progressed 
tle hew under its sun as the wider world of reality. As to beauty of language, 
Wid descriptions, brilliant figures, and boundless fancy, the advantage is on the 
ide of the old theatre; in this respect, “‘ we have lost the immortal part ”’ of the 

ama, and what remains is stagy. An attentive perusal of these works, and of 


pie Well be attempted. What bold innovater will venture to give us some- 
“ng that shall blend the best qualities of melodrama, spectacle, pantomime, 
pera, 
h , ; 

‘on all together,—with a blaze of fireworks thrown in. The old masters of the 
ty > . *,¢ ; e4e 

ye were not purists; the “legitimate” had no recognition from them. A 
tue of their courage and audacity of invention is sorely needed at present. We 
“ut another Calderon. 


’ study his works. 
Ma 


For completeness and fidelity to the original, Mr. 


Pave had detached 
vlume 
: he en 


scenes and mutilated plays, very good as fragments; but this 
‘8 @ perfect work, that could only have been written by one who unites 
thusiasm of a poet with the patient, untiring industry of the scholar. 


for forming it is so great that the real difficulty of a poet is to avoid the | 


an effect fully equal to | 


The mimic world of the stage has as | 


ur o . : , ‘ 
™ OWN masques, impresses us with an idea that a new style of entertainment | 


and ballet, in one production ? In many of Calderon’s plays, we have | 


Pending his appearance we recommend our playwrights | 


arthy’s translation of these three dramas stand alone in the language. We | 
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; 
AMATEUR ASTRONOMY.* 
| THe causes of the preference which has long been accorded to astronomy in 
| general estimation before other kindred branches of science are of a very obvious 
| nature. Other researches may put in strong claims with respect to the beauty or 
curiosity of their objects, the facilities of observation, or the fascination they exert. 
| over minds of a certain character or training ; but astronomy must ever be unri- 
valled in the magnificence and splendour, the enormous magnitude, the astonish- 
ing arrangement, and the harmonious regulation of the field into which it 
introduces us. That a large stream of popular favour should flow in this channel 
may, therefore, be looked upon as not merely a natural, but a gratifying charac- 
teristic of an age of intelligence and civilization; and we are prepared to wel- 
come every aid to progress which may successively be brought under our 
notice. Demand has, of course, produced supply ; and of late years a consider- 
able number of works have competed for public favour with different preten- 
sions and with varying success. There is, however, room for more, not merely 
because it is an intrinsic advantage, and may be an incidental convenience, 
that a great subject should be viewed in different aspects and by minds of varied 
tastes, but because the number of works is not large to which the rapidly 
increasing class of amateurs could turn for ready and familiar information, for 
practical instructions in the choice and use of astronomical instruments, and for 
directions how to employ to the best advantage their opportunities of gaining a 
further insight into the splendours of the universe. The professed astronomer, 
indeed, and the ordinary schoolmaster, are adequately supplied with manuals for 
their respective purposes ; it is between these extremes that a deficiency has long 
been felt by those who, possessing moderate optical means, now soeasily procurable, 
enter into the spirited sentiment of Tycho Brahe—‘‘ Anne ita decet nos serviliter 
addictos aliorum prolatis, ut nihil in his ipsimet experiamur ?’’—who seek with 
their own eager and wondering eyes to draw their own instruction and their own 
| delight from the open page of the firmament that showeth the handiwork of Gop. 
| Materials for supplying this deficiency exist in abundance, but scattered through 
| a wearisome and perplexing compass of authorities, in which most of the principal 
languages of Europe are represented ; and the writers by whom they have been 
collected and arranged have usually either been not quite competent to the under- 
taking, or, influenced by some other views of the subject, have not addressed 
themselves to supply the want of which we have been speaking. It would be 
easy to give a few instances of this. A good many years ago, Dr. Dick took much 
pains in rendering the facts of astronomy more generally accessible, and had he 
been a little better qualified, he might have done excellent service, for he cer- 
tainly hit upon the right track; but his information was often antiquated and not 
always accurate, and the tediousness of his style did injustice to his excellent 
intentions as a “ Christian philosopher.” Herschel’s “ Outlines,’ inimitable in 
their own way, are scarcely practical enough for the student whose case we are 
considering, nor were they intended for his use. Humboldt, always a master of 
results, gives but little light to him who is toiling amidst incipient processes. 
Arago’s “ Popular Astronomy,’ guaranteed by the names of its English trans- 
| lators, is full of interesting matter, put together in a light discursive style, giving 
| an excellent broad view of the subject and its bordering regions, but much more 
“popular” as lectures addressed to general audiences, than as instructions 
| adapted for amateur guidance. From Nichol’s grandiloqnent verbosity, a little 
| may be extracted, but only in stellar and nebular astronomy. Smyth’s “ Cycle of 
| Celestial Ojects,’ though one of the pleasantest of scientific books, and matchless 
| in its own line, besides being somewhat large and expensive, is calculated for the 
| meridian of a six-inch object-glass. Wind's and Breen’s little works, admirably 
accurate and copious in detail, are limited in extent. There was, therefore, still 
| room, and as fresh discoveries were breaking in, ever widening room, for a pub- 
| lication which educated amateurs might claim as their own; and the “ Hand- 
| book” recently published by Mr. Chambers has gone a long way towards sup- 
plying the desideratum. It treats in separate chapters of the Solar System, 
Eclipses, Tides, Miscellaneous Phenomena, Comets (of which there is an admi- 
| rable catalogue), Chronology, the Starry Heavens, Astronomical Instruments, the 
| History of Astronomy, and Meteors, with very full tables and numerous appen- 
dices. Mr. Chambers has had access to nearly all the best sources of information, 
and has made a most diligent use of them, setting at the same time an excellent 
example of a practice too unfamiliar in these days, by the addition of copious 
references at the foot of the page. The mass of valuable materials which he has 
| accumulated is exceedingly creditable to his learning, industry, and accu- 
racy, and it is put together in a convenient form; the numerous illustrations, 
too, are, with a few exceptions, very well executed and instructive. In 
saying that we should have preferred a greater fulness of descriptive detail 
| in the chapter appropriated to the marvels of the Solar System, we may be 
only giving expression to our own predilections ; but we must admit that we had 
_ rather not have felt that for some of these matters we must have recourse to the 
| pages of Hind and Breen. The space, however, thus economized, has been filled 
by much curious information as to chronological and meteoric astronomy, such as 
| is seldom to be met with in similar treatises. The portion allotted to Astronomical 
Instruments is also of much value, though we think a greater amount of practical 
| directions as to the management and preservation of these delicate and costly pieces 
We should be guilty of 











| 


of apparatus might have found an appropriate place here. 
flattery if we were to say that this publication has filled up in all its dimensions the 
| gap which exists in amateur astronomical libraries. But our standard is ahigh one, 
| and not likely to be soon attained. Our idea of such a work wonld include, in 
addition to historic, tabular, and some theoretic matter, a descriptive catalogue of 
| every remarkable object, and every interesting detail, perceptible by ordinary 
means, in the whole heavens, together with full directions as to the method of 
finding and the season for observing them all. But this—no easy task—has 
never yet been effected. Nor, indeed, are we quite snre whether it would not be 





} * A Handbook of descriptive and pra tical Astronomy. By Geo, F, Chambers, F.R.G.S. 
J. Murray. 186). 
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better that, instead of one bulky and perhaps overgrown manual, such as might 
answer these ideas of ours, there should be a number of smaller treatises, formed | 
on different plans, and therefore more suited to a diversity of tastes and attain- 
ments,—one for him who delights in the history of intellectual progress ; another 
for those whose minds are cast in a mathematical mould without the opportunities 
of high analytical culture ; another for the lovers of the optical or horological 
branch, who rejoice in the means as much as in the end; another appropriate to 
the hours of gentle dew or still hoar frost, when the tube of the telescope is dim 
with moisture, and the broad smooth plains or colossal craters of the moon open 
out their marvellous details, till the eye is weary with gazing, and the mind strives 
more and more to reach the incomprehensible. If we take this broad and liberal 
view of the matter, as perhaps is best, there is even more room for a diversity of 





labourers, and every man may take his own line, provided he only does his best 
in it. And amongst them we recognize with pleasure the honourable position 
Mr. Chambers has won for himself as a contributor to our general stock of 
astronomical knowledge. 

Here and there, perhaps, we may feel disposed to differ in opinion from the 
author. For instance, as regards Vulcan,—-not him of the hammer and tongs, 
but the alleged planet so entitled,we confess we have come to the reverse of his 
conclusion, that its existence is a fact to be demonstrated hereafter. It gives rise, 
however, to such an entertaining episode in the book, that we cannot wish it 
away. Many of our reailers will probably recollect the outline of the story. The 
Imperial astronomer, M. Le Verrier, found that the planet Mercury was somehow 
in the habit of going wrong, as had been previously discovered in the case of | 
Uranus; and as in that instance he had succeeded so admirably in detecting the | 
secret influence of an unsuspected neighbour, as the cause of those irregularities, 
he very naturally sugge$ted the possibility of a similar explanation in the other 
case, in the existence of an intramercurial planet,—a solution so much the more | 
promising, a8 certain very unaccountable and suspicious spots had been seen at 
rare intervals to cross the face of the sun, which might be the reverse of such | 
a body. This might be called advertising for observations ; and the advertisement 
was speedily answered by a French physician, named Lescarbault, who said he | 
had seen the very thing. Le Verrier, with commendable caution, set off to | 
Org?res, in the department of Eure-et-Loire, for an incognito cross-examination 
of the witness ; and the truly amusing scene between them, in which the mathe- | 
matician endeavoured to brow-beat the medical practitioner into some incon- 
sistency, is given at considerable length by Mr. Chambers. We do not think our 
astronomer royal would have accepted so readily as M. Le Verrier seems to have 
done, the statement that the rustic philosopher made use of boards for want of | 
paper, and planed off his calculations when done with—an easy mode of excusing | 
himself from their production ; but somehow the astronomer returned satisfied. 
The doctor had the honour of the discovery,—the orbit of the new planet was 
computed ,—and everybody was to look out for it; unfortunately it has not yet kept 
its appointment. But there is worse to be told: it 80 happened that a Brazilian 
observer, M. Liais, was looking at the sun at the very hour of Lescarbault’s | 
asserted discovery, and on hearing of it he opens fire at once with a broadside, | 
in the following point-blank style :— 

* Sur la nouvelle planéte annoncée par M. Lescarbault :— 

“1°. L’observation du Dr. Lescarbault est fausse.” 

Well done, Emmanuel Liais! If this is not the retort courteous, it is at least 
honest and decided enough. This awkward part of the story our author, though 
candidly stating it, has passed over lightly, apparently not wishing to give up a 
pleasing impression. But for ourselves, we think the matter may be briefly 
decided, without reference to either of the conflicting witnesses. There would be 
little difficulty in calculating the number of times that a planet in the assumed | 
position would appear on the face of the sun in the day time, leaving a large | 





margin for unfavourable weather. 
wearied observations of Schwabe, who examined the sun’s disc 9,000 times 
during thirty years, and never once saw the planet. We may be required indeed 
to make allowance for the adverse circumstance that the German astronomer’s 
object was simply to count the number of spots, and therefore he might be less 
attentive to any change in their position ; but this objection is neutralised by the 
consideration that during that period many another able observer had frequently 
the sun before his eyes ; and we think the question may be considered as pretty 
fairly decided by this application of the doctrine of chances alone. The other 
alternative proposed by M. Le Verrier to account for the irregularities of 
Mercury, namely, an alteration in the value of the mass of Venus, has, we are 
aware, its inconveniences; but we must submit to them rather than adopt a 
hypothesis without a fact to stand upon. The probability of one or more intra- 
mercurial planets had been suggested by Dick many years ago, but we are not 
aware that any regular search was ever instituted after them. Pastorff suspected 


something of the kind from the transits of singular-looking spots, but his uncon. | 


firmed assertions seem to have disappeared 
‘* —. ceu fumus in auras.” 
The “ logograph”’ (logogriph) in which Galileo involved his discovery of the 
phases of Venus, transposing the letters of 
** Cynthie figuras wmulatur mater amorum,” 
mto 
‘* Hee immatura a me jam frustra leguntur, o.y.”’ 


book,—‘* These things not ripe,as yet concealed from others,are read by me ;’’—the 
more obvious translation being—“ These things, not ripe | for disclosure |, are at 


at least, it is found in his “ Popular Astronomy.” o.y. were of course refractory 


letters, which Galileo was forced to send into exile for their obstinate refusal to | 


do duty with their companions. 


We have noted a few other trifling inaccuracies, but they are the “maculx | 


| the Governor. 


Let the result be compared with the un- | 


——<—<— 
pauce——plura nitent ;” and we sincerely join in the hope of the excellent and 
learned author, “ that this book may be the means of inducing some at least” 
(we would say, many) “ to interest themselves in the study of that noble Science 
which in so conclusive a manner shows forth the wonderful wisdom, power, ang 
beneficence of the great Creator and Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe,” 








THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN TASMANIA AND VICTORIA.* 


WueEN we take up a book professing to give the experiences of the author 
during a residence of thirty-three years in a distant and nascent colony, we 
expect to find a description of the features of the country, its climate, its minery 
and vegetable resources,—its natural history,—its trade,—its progress, Social, 
moral, and intellectual,—and narratives of “ moving accidents by flood and field,” 
Mr. Lloyd, in the work which we are about to consider, does not aftogether djs, 
appoint this expectation, and, with the exception of a few defects, which we sha) 
presently notice, he has succeeded in producing an interesting and instruetiy, 
volume. In his dedication to the Honourable William Degraves, Member of the 
Legislative Council at Melbourne, he says that he does “‘ not attempt to a 
for it the term useful, so far as statistical information is concerned, but rather to 
record the march of events and general position of Tasmania and Victoria j, 
earlier times.” A book containing merely a collection of dry statistics migh; 
possibly be a valuable one, but it would not be calculated to meet with fayoy 
from general readers, and would most probably be placed only in the libraries ¢ 
those practical persons who cannot stoop to be amused, and whose sole object ip 
reading is the acquisition of facts. But, notwithstanding that Mr. Lloyd modestly 
disclaims for his production the title of “ useful, so far as statistical information jy 
concerned,” he does furnish a considerable supply of that “ raw material.” 

Farming, when Mr. Lloyd first visited Tasmania, was not by any means , 
profitable occupation, for up to 1822, wool was not considered a source of profit, 
and sheep-shearing was regarded as a nuisance. The sheep being of Africap 


| descent, the wool was exceedingly coarse, and was principally used, when it was 


used at all, to calk the seams of log-huts and cow-houses. But in 1823 , 
citizen of Hobart Town, Mr. Henry Hopkins, made large purchases of wool, a 
the rate of fourpence a pound; and thus laid the foundation of wealth. til), 
until 1826 and 1827, wool was not much valued, and the price at that time range) 
from 6}d. to 7d. a pound. Since then great attention has been given to the 
improvement of the breed of sheep, and the wool of Tasmania is now equal to 
that of Australia. Dr. Milligan, in a lecture which he lately delivered to the 
Society of Arts, says: ‘ This important end has been attained through repeated 
and long-continued crosses with the sheep (both ewes and rams) selected from 
the finest merinos and Saxon flocks in Europe.” The increase in number of the 
sheep, and in the export and value of their wool, have gone on steadily. According 
to statistical tables, published by the Government, it appears that in 1839 ther 
were 898,590 sheep, and the value of the wool was £194,647. But in 1859 the 
value of the wool obtained from 1,697,179 sheep was £467,968. Convict servants 
—the only servants at that time procurable— were not very manageable 


| Receiving no wages for their services, and liable to severe corporal punishmen 


for real or alleged misconduct, they looked upon themselves as slaves, sullenly 


_ brooded over their degraded position, and constantly planned schemes of plunder 


and escape. They were frequently successful, especially whilst Colonel Sorrel was 
During his government, owing to the inefficiency of the police, 
seven acts of felony out of every ten escaped detection. Cattle, sheep, and lambs 
were regularly stolen from the stockholder, carried to obscure districts, ani 
there divided between the perpetrators and their accomplices, who, “ generally 
speaking, were composed of small ticket-of-leave farmers.” 

Hobart Town, the capital, when Mr. Lloyd and his uncle arrived in Tasmanis, 
consisted of only fifteen or sixteen buildings worthy of the name of dwelling: 
houses, and about 250 wretched huts. The early Tasmanian trader not bei 
plentifully supplied with specie, issued promissory notes, which varied in vali 
from fourpence to twenty shillings, payable on demand; the pound sterling 
represented twenty-five shillings of the paper money. The governor was auth 


| rized to make grants of land in the proportion of 640 acres to each person p0 


sessing a capital of £500 in money, or stock amounting to that value. To 0 
capitalists grants were refused. But the tricky Tasmanians got over thi 
difficulty. Mr. A. would place in the bank, to the account of Mr. B., the sum 0! 
£500, for two or three weeks. Mr. B. then presented himself to the gover 
with his bank receipt, and immediately received an order for 640 acres of land. 

For several years the emigrants were annoyed by the depredations of 
aborigines, who kept up a constant warfare with the white man, and stole eve" 
thing which they could lay their hands on. They were not naturally hostile” 
Europeans ; and had they at the commencement been treated with humanity, 
they would have lived on terms of amity with their invaders. In 1803, an offices 
selected by the Government was despatched to found a colony in Van Diemé® 


| Land. He proved to be utterly unfitted for the task which he was sent ® 


perform. At the first interview which he had with the natives, they exhibitel# 


| disposition to be friendly. A large body of the aborigines, “men, wome?, 


children, approached the new comers, holding branches in their hands, ac: 


| making signs of their peaceful intentions.” They were peremptorily order 


, to depart from the camp. 


| . e,° ° fr 
seems to us transferred to the wrong party by the rendering in Mr. Chambers’s | they showed no disposition to comply, and commenced preparations © 


Not comprehending what was said to the 


the encampment of their tribe. Upon this, the rash and injudicios# 


/ commandant ordered the troops to fire upon them. Thus, the seeds of 


> 
present read in vain by me” (i.e, not the writer, but everybody else). The | long enmity were sown. The aggressions of the aborigines became at log 
misapprehension, however, does not originate with our author, but with Arago— | 80 intolerable that Sir George Arthur instituted a “grand but wild scheme 


capture the whole body, and confine them in Tasman’s peninsula, which a 
separated from the mainland by an isthmus, called East Bay Neck, about b* 





® Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria. By George Thomas Lioyd. Loni? 
Houlston & Wright. 1562. 
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readth ; but the wily natives were not to be caught, and the scheme 
ded in complete failure. Two only were captured, principally by the exertions 
Qc man named Walpole, who was assisted by a company of convicts. This 
aii attempt cost the colonial treasury, £36,000. Mr. Walpole was rewarded 
a grant of 800 acres of land, and the convicts received conditional pardons. 
our. Robinson, an architect and builder at Hobart Town, offered to bring 
wae native to the Governor at a trifling expense. After some hesitation his 
ia were accepted. At the expiration of four or five years, this worthy 
ci by adopting a conciliatory course, induced every tribe to accompany 
him to the Governor. They were sent to Flinder’s island, a few leagues distant 
ee Tasmania. Mr. Robinson accompanied them. In 1803 the natives num- 
Hiv about 1600; in 1887'they had dwindled down to 300; and in 1861 the 
ad number was 13. The aborigines in their general features resembled the 
enn Their teeth were very white; their hair black, coarse, and curling, 
om in summer, they cut close to the skin with flint stones or broken glass 
bottle. They were of short stature, their average height not being more than 
gve fect three inches, and their countenances were unaimiable and forbidding. 
The married women were more repulsive in their appearance than their 
~ysbands. : 

na ob source of disquietude to the colonists was the bush-rangers. The most 


ee 
pile in b 


person, 


W ! 


Jarin 
= arcon, Jeffries, O’ Brien, and Charley Routley. These were all escaped convicts. 


prady—the boldest, most ingenious, and most energetic of them all—was not 
naturally inhuman, and he spared life when he could; but his sanguinary asso- 
eften led him into the commission of acts of cruelty. Routley was a 
monster of barbarity. This wretch had lost his left hand, and a sharp iron hook 
wes fixed to his arm as a substitute. This hook was employed by him as a 
weapon in his various encounters. He was a notorious cattle stealer. Once, as 
he was dressing a stolen ox, he was accidentally detected by an unfortunate 
passer-by: Routley clutched him with his hook, knocked him on the head, 
yped him in the bullock’s hide, and burnt him alive. Jeffries and O’Brien, 
Provided with 
only a few scraps of mouldy biscuit, they were soon reduced to extremities, and 
no resource was left to them but that of feeding on each other. Lots were cast, 
and one after another submitted to his fate. At last Jeffries and O’Brien only 
remained alive. They were both tall, muscular, strong men, and each determined 
that he would not die a voluntary death. or several days they travelled 
together, keeping, however, at a respectful distance from each other, at night 
making separate watch fires, and each encircling himself with a brush fence. 
Neither had dared to sleep for several nights, but at length O’Brien’s weary and 
exhausted frame succumbed, and slumber overpowered him. Jeffries seized his 
knife and club, and crept with stealthy footsteps to hiscompanion. The rustling 
of the bushes awoke O’Brien, and in an instant, starting to his feet, and grasping 
his club, he confronted his wolfish companion. For that time he escaped, but 
Jeffries sueceeded in the end in surprising and killing him. Having devoured 
his flesh, and hunger again driving him to desperation, he rushed into a sawyer’s 
hut, in which there was a young woman and her infant. He seized the child, 
dashed its head against the trunk of a tree, and then struck to the ground the 
miserable mother. Mr. Lloyd relates, at considerable length, various adventures 
of the bush-ranger, but we have not space even for an abridgment of them. 
Excepting the crow, the lark, and the gray quail, “there is not a single animal, 
bird, fish, or reptile indigenous to the Tasmanian and Australian colonies that 
pcisplays the least similarity to those of Europe.” The fish, with the exception of 
the trumpeter of Tasmania, and the snapper and sand-mullet of Victoria, are very 
inferior in flavour. The most highly-prized animal is the kangaroo. There are 
ve species of kangaroos,—the male forest kangaroo, called the boomah, five feet 
ix inches in height when sitting in an upright posture; the brush kangaroo; 
he Wallabee kangaroo; the forest kangaroo rat; and the brush kangaroo rat. 
‘he hind parts of the boomah make delicious soup, especially the tail. The 
Fesh is, however, coarse and tough. The flesh of the brush kangaroo is “ deli- 
ously tender and palatable.” The Wallabee is not quite so good, nevertheless 
‘s flesh “is extremely delicate and unexceptionable.”’ The flesh of the forest 
kangaroo rat resembles that of the rabbit. There is an animal called the 
‘devil.’ It is of the size of a short-legged terrier, with a thick skin and coarse 
black hair. It is very much attached to lambs and all kinds of poultry, amongst 
hich itmakes sad havoc. There are two kinds of tiger cats, resembling the 
Slecat, but without its odour. There is a small porcupine, very similar to a 
edgeli g. The wombat, a kind of badger, flourishes in Tasmania, and a small 
‘ger, approaching more to the wolf, or hyena, is sometimes seen. In Tasmania 
here is no quadruped dangerous to man, but the waters swarm with voracious 
shes. Snakes are very numerous, and many of them are venomous. Ducks, 
“al, suipe, and black swans abound. Mr. Lloyd gives a long and interesting 
count of the colonization of Victor ia, the proceedings of the Van Diemen’s 
Association with the natives of that colony, and their purchase of 700,000 
a Oi snap land, for blankets, tomahawks, “and innumerable fancy articles.” 
_ Lloyd speaks of the discovery of gold in Victoria with regret, but it must 
" be forgotten that the circumstance atiracted thousands to the colony, 
i would not otherwise have gone there, and that an increased population 
me “n increased consumption of the products of the country. In 1835 there 
48 only one white inhabitant ; in 1858 there were 485,769. But before the 
of gold, and the consequent influx of population, stock-holders sent 
i€ep ¢ ‘ . alt; - gine ” , 
Sy Se ee 
eMensely increased. An allotment of land in C a " . ob c ss 
ought, in 1839 ¢ ~ ay! in Collins Street, Melbourne, was 
a. ”. £200 ; in 1852 it was sold for £33,000, at the rate of 
‘lag acre. The climate of Victoria would seem to be agreeable to 
ey . ae The mean temperatare in the summer ranges from 69° 
»._ ve Winter from 51° to 53°. With respect to morals, Mr. Lloyd says 


Australi: os ; 
“san communities are neither better nor worse in their social and moral 
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with several other convicts, having escaped, fled into the bush. 
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tatributes, than those of any other country, unless, as I can testify, up to the 
year 1853, in the better observance of the Sabbath day.” Many residents 
industriously pursuing their daily avocations, have suddenly received the intima- 
tion of having become “ my lords,” “ my ladies,” “sirs,” and * honourable 
gentlemen ;” “one amiable and industrious lady, a model housekeeper, whilst 
in the act of putting up and moulding pounds of her famed fresh butter,” was 
suddenly informed that her husband and she had become the Earl and Countess 
of ——.” 

Mr. Lloyd devotes a chapter to advice to emigrants, which we would recom- 
mend those who have any idea of emigrating to Australia to peruse attentively. 
Good as the book is in some respects, it is not in our power to bestow unqualified 
praise upon it. There is an absence of order and method in the work, and the 
style is turgid and inflated. The author has laboriously attempted what is ealled 
“ fine writing.”” He never relates even the most commonplace incidents in a 
natural and unaffected style, and a noun substantive is seldom introduced without 
being placed in the custody of an adjective. Take the following as examples :— 

“The rude hand of man had not changed the noble natural parks and 
luxuriant meadows into sombre fields of unsightly fallow, nor had civilization 
chequered the virgin sward with endless lines of dusty roads and blackened 
sheepfolds.” ‘ Far away from the busy hum of life, each in turn cracked some 
pithy joke upon his worthy neighbour, and so the stream of mirth and fun lit up 
every happy face with a lively sense of pleasure.” 

Mr. Lloyd relates a number of incidents and adventures, which would 
be enteriaining enough if the narratives were shorter and the dialogues of the 
actors more probable and natural. In reading them it is difficult to persuade 
ourselves that they are not scenes culled out of melodramas written for the minor 
theatres :— 

“Bravo! bravo! old Woodcock! If yeu could instil such views into 
the oblate skulls of the dark skins, even though the lecture should be delivered in 
a fiery red shirt, why then,Gab, my son, you would indeed become a shining light, 
and revel in a nation’s gratitude.’’—* How often, just at the moment when the last 
thread of Hope’s faithless cable has parted, does good Providence raise up some un- 
foreseen and gracious remedy to lighten our greatest sorrows and avert appalling 
dangers.” 

The following dialogue occurs between Jeffries and O’Brien, the two convicts 
before mentioned :— 

*“¢ Ah, ah, my watchful friend, at length I have you in my clutches! Mercy 
lives not here! So haste thee to the unholy work, to spill thy brother’s blood ! 
I want it! must have it! or death will overtake me !’ 

“© ¢ What now, Jeff. ? what now, you bloodthirsty, treacherous dog ?’ 

*¢ What now! What now! Ha! ha! ha! Why there’s Satan walking near, 
with fifty blood-stained heads, dragons’ heads! Look, look, Pat, look! There, 
there! Oh, save me! he’s ——’” 


Such passages as these might be satisfactory in a fourth-rate romance, but we 
cannot be expected to receive them as portions of actual conversation. In real 
life, men and women—unless they are insane—do not talk in this strain. Mr. 
Lloyd, writing what we presume he wishes us to consider a true history, would 
have done better if he had briefly related facts, and avoided all attempts at 
dramatic effect. -By aiming at striking attitudes, tragic bursts, and sounding 
declamations, he throws an air of fiction and ridicule over incidents which, we 
have no doubt, are in the main true. If some of tle narratives were altogether 
excised, his work would not suffer. 





NUG CRITIC.* 

IN reading this book we almost forget that our business is to criticise; for tae 
book itself is criticism, and the writer performs his task so tolerantly and in so 
joyous and loving a spirit, that we would fain agree with him, even though at 
times we are startled by some proposition which would cut the ground of morality 
from under our feet, or at least exempt from its operation all who can charm us 
with strength of character or brilliancy of intellect. Against such stretching of 
toleration we would protest in limine. It is not because Shelley was “ a keenly- 
sensitive and deliberately-fibred man” that we can absolve him from the obliga- 
tions of morality, or admit, in spite of his desertion of his wife, that he was a 
man “of a most fearless purity.” If we allow snch a position because nature 
bestowed on him an intellect of sublime flight, then the only ground on which 
we can condemn the absconder, who has eloped with his governess and left his 
wife and children chargeable to the parish, is that the sin of the latter is not re- 
deemed by genius. But ought genius to have this privilege of exempting its pos- 
sessor from the code by which ordinary men stand or fall’ Notin truth. But in 
the minds of many who permit themselves to be carried away by the splendour of 
appearances, intellectual or social, emanating from the brain or the pocket, the 
gifted and the wealthy are not to be judged as the unadorned publican. Nor are 
those who suffer their judgments to be thus deflected from the straight line, the 
vulgar or illiterate. Here is a writer in whose book, from the first page to the 
last, we feel the presence of a master intellect, who can yet ask us not only to be 
charitably tolerant of another professed atheist, Heine, but to admit that, with all 
his intellectual gifts, “ he cannot help mocking ;” that if he, and others like him, 
“were better they might not be so good;” and that ‘ some of the rich, subtle, 
aromatic virtue might be lost in the dressing.” But if we are to tolerate, and, 
indeed, admire—for so much the writer requires of us the vices of genius, 
why not go much further? Our author is candid enough to say that he is ready 
to do so. Having vindicated Shelley And Heine, he takes up Lola Montes, and 
will almost make a heroine of her. He thinks, it is true, “she will probably be 
tried and condemned by a larger code than that we are bow discussing,” — that is, 
the charity due to vice as an essential element of genius, —and that “ the judgment 
of the world in this instance coincides, it may be, with that of the Higher 


Powers.” But he has no doubt that a woman of such force of character and 


* Nuge Critice ; occas 
ton & Douglas. 





ional papers written at the sea-side. By Shirley, Edinburgh: Edmon- 
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such intellectual endowments as the Countess of Landsfeld onght not to be 
tried by the common standard, her “ passionate Spanish blood ’’ and neglected 
education constitute her exemption. ‘“ It must have needed a woman of immense 
vigour and resource to have come with the same comparative cleanness through 
80 miserable an experience.” To say the least, there is danger in this effort to 
apologise for vice, and prove that a notoriously infamous woman is to be admired 
for not having been worse than she was. On such a principle morality must 
cease to have any positive character, and the infringement of its laws must be 
attributed, not to the will of the men and women who have broken them, but to 
a defect of nature or infelicity of circumstances against which they were powerless 
to contend. 

But this objection apart, these essays may be perused with profit and pleasure. 
We have read no more vivid sketch of the emancipation of the Netherlands than 
is traced in the essay “ William the Silent.” The subject is an enticing one. 
How one man, almost unaided, “ standing at bay on the extremest limit of the 
habitable earth, his feet washed by the stormy waters of the Northern Sea, a few 
thousand undisciplined boors and wild sailors behind him,” drove back the 
chivalry of Spain and “lay among the waves the foundations of a great naval 
commonwealth,” is a history which must always fascinate the imagination. Here 
its epochs are only indicated, but the character of “ Father William ”’ is brought 
out in bold relief by a loving hand, a man marvellous for his faith in the ultimate 
success of a struggle which seemed desperate, no less than for the large compre- 
hension with which he'saw and used his opportunities, and the subtlety which 
enabled him to plant his spies around the person of Philip. Poet and painter, 
critic and novelist, may learn much from the three essays which immediately 
follow this masterpiece, and for the general reader they are pleasant and 
instructive. They treat mainly of books, pictures, sculpture; the third giving 
us glimpses of Italy, the “ Terra Santa” of art and much besides. ‘‘ The 
Statesmen of the Tories” is a paper quite of another complexion ; it is a 
thoughtful contrast between Pitt and Fox, tracing in the success of Pitt's career 
and the failure of his rival's, “the triamph of character.” We ask in these days 
for ‘‘ measures, not men.’ This position is not to the writer’s taste. “ True 
elsewhere,” he says, “ true in the region of pure thought and scientific research 
—it is not true in the senate, or at best, only partially true. A great man is a 
more valuable commodity than a great measure ; to have the national faith in the 
honesty of its great men shaken, is a national loss.’ Perhaps both positions are 
too exclusive. Great measures require great men; and, on the other hand, as 
measures are excellent in proportion as they develope the prosperity of the com- 
monwealth, the public confidence will pass through them to the men who framed 
them. But the two are inseparable, and each is great because the other is. In 
this paper we must not omit to point out a review of Mr. Canning’s foreign 
policy, and an admirable sketch of the man. 

Of all these essays the first, “At the Seaside,” is, toour taste, the best. The 
seaside at which it is written and which it describes is some spot in the North 
of Scotland, a scene of “ barren moorlands and gray sterile beaches, with flinty 
sands ; troops of forlorn pines along the sky line, where the red deer keeps his 
ward ; rents of blue sea sprinkled with green desolate islands.” Here our author 
turns sportsman, ornithologist, and landscape painter. ‘* How delicious are the 
bays and coves along the coast in the early autumn! The crisp sea-sand—the 
crimson sea-weeds—the beaten sward with its hardy flowers—the fields of 
yellow oats hanging precipitously along the brae-sides, which picturesque-look- 
ing bandits are reaping as their fathers have reaped them since the days of 
Hengist. The tarrock skims lightly along, and screams as the skua comes prowl- 
ing round the cape—high up the gannet watches its prey, and arresting itself 
in mid-flight, dives with prodigious force, straight as an arrow, a hundred yards 
below the surface—the terus, like dappled downs, are blown about the sky, or, 
balanced upon the breakers, weave their wings swiftly together. A gay and 
animated picture in the October sun-light—a light which mingles in its rich and 
saddened tones the autumnal beauty and the autumnal decay.”’ In such descrip- 
tions the author is eminently happy, and they sparkle all over this essay like 
precious gems. It is a series of pictures which breathe the invigorating air of 
the north, from the break of spring into summer, till winter again binds the 
earth and turns her pools into granite. The whole book is sterling ore; the 
product ofa rich intellect, an eloquent pen, and a large and loving nature. 





THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; OR, BRIEF NOTES OF SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, AND RUSSIA,* 

Tueke is a fashion in tour making as well as in most other things, far 
more observable among the English than any neighbouring nation. Formerly, 
the stream of tourists and travellers set steadily towards the south, and the 
fancy of readers was charmed by the brilliant descriptions of Alpine peaks and 
glaciers, the glossy surface of Italian lakes, or the warm and glittering waters of the 
Mediterranean. By degrees our travelling countrymen grew tired of the Mincio 
ard the Tiber, the Ebro and the Guadalquiver, and, in search of something new, 
turned their faces in a northernly direction, towards the falls of Trolhattan, the fiords 
of Norway, the gloomy forests of Finland, and the grotesque, and more than half 
Asiatic city which expands its multitude of spires and domes along the banks 
of the sparkling Moskwa. Among those who have performed the “ northern 
circuit’ in six weeks, we know of no one more lively and entertaining than 
the author of the volume before us. Full, apparently, of health and animal 
spirits, he sets out jauntily from Cambridge, and instead of lingering pertinaciously 
on the way, whirls us, in the course of a few pages, into Sweden, evidently endeared 
to him by the soft memories of childhood. At the outset it seemed probable from 
several very unsuccessful attempts at jocularity, that if we accompanied him 


throughont his journey, we should experience no little annoyance from the preva- 





* The Northern Circuit; or, Brief Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Cambridge - 
Macniillan & Co. 1562. 
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lent failing of the present writing generation. We were agreeably disappoj This 
In spite of his exuberant vivacity, the author finds time to make many sensible ny 
observations ; to notice permanent traits of manners; to describe pheno les 
natural and artificial; and, by a few striking touches, to convey an idea of the - 
general character and aspect of the country. By far the most navel and ae 
able portion of the book is that which is taken up by Sweden and its peculiarities pote 
Not having enjoyed the leisure which might have enabled him to judge of the mora} "a 
qualities of the people, he wisely confines himself to the external manifestations of rth 


their temper and inner life, and these he throws before the reader with much felig; ee 
Abandoning the description of Gothenburg, as well as of the neighbony,. pe 
watering-places, we follow the tourist among the fir-clad islands of the Swedish ee 


coast, merely looking in at Uddevalla to visit a Swedish gentleman who lived ae 
about twenty miles inland. However disguised by the arts of Composition, no ms ' 
writer can conceal the fact that travelling in any part of Scandinavia is a a 
monotonous affair; black mosses, dark fiords, pine forests, dreary crags and Palle 
precipices, form the elements of every landscape, enlivened occasionally With " a 
glimpses of the sea, and the homesteads, villages, and towns which dot ja sry 
margin. The houses of the country squires are often quaint and many gabled, oa : 
located on the banks of rivers or lakes, and for the most part environed with denge shiva 
woods. Here among the trees in summer are found many wild flowers, among sail 
others, the fragrant star-shaped Linnea, which at once beautifies and perfume seis ‘ 
every rural walk. Farther on, at Degeberg, the author enjoyed an opportunity of impli 
inspecting the interior of a rustic homestead, which might, in many respects ts 
perhaps, be taken as a fair representative of the rural dwellings of our Say, we 
forefathers :— z = 
“The mistress of the house,” he says, “ took me up to her store-room—aq tie 
apartment immediately under the lofty roof, and extending the whole length ‘ The 
the house. Its sides were partitioned off into a number of stalls, among whic) hi. 
I noticed one filled with flaxen thread, another with hanks of cotton, a third wit) =a 
woollen skeins of every hue, and a fourth with hides of leather, to be made inty Hugh 
boots and shoes for the use of the family, servants included, by itinerant shoe. not Ol 
makers, who came round at stated times. Another spacious room was set apar native! 
for keeping dried meat, fruit, and vegetables, great quantities of which are pr. from t 
pared during the summer for winter consumption. 1| also saw the looms wher ‘Ged § 
the women servants weave linen and cloth, and was indeed surprised to heg we : 
that Baron A.’s pepper-and-salt suit, worthy of a Bond-street tailor, was the is Shal 
work of these maidens.” . that h 
One of the finest passages in the work is the description of the Trolhattay bigs 
falls. The traveller in Switzerland is familiar with cascades and cataracts which mp 
von thi 


throw themselves out into the atmosphere till the water appears to be lost in, 
cloud of white spray. The falls of the Rhine, of the Nile, and of the Niagan 
have obtained world-wide reputation, but the Trolhattan is a less hackneysl 


the sec 
tree, § 


topic, and its characteristics lose nothing in the hands of the present tourist ;- a 
“The grandeur of Trolhattan arises chiefly from the great body of water which plam-tr 
comes down, and the highly picturesque nature of the country around. The have an 
Gotha, being the only outlet of the mighty Weneer Lake, the receptacle of the situati 
vast quantities of melted snow which the Glommen and other streams bring ‘cera 
down from the Norwegian mountains, is a wide and deep river. The whole height of the ¢ 
of the falls is about 130 feet, but this is taken in several leaps separated by It ma 
cataracts, along which the waters rush with terrific fury. The uppermost fal, Plaver ” 


which includes nearly the whole body of water forced by engineering art intos 
much narrower channel than nature had intended for it, is about 50 feet in height. 
At the foot of this begins a great sloping cataract, broken by pine-coverel 
islands, into smaller ones, which, as they tumble over the crags, produce other 
falls, until, all uniting again, the whole mass rushes on for a couple of miles 
along a deep and richly wooded ravine, lashing the huge blocks of rock which, 
at intervals, present themselves above the surface. The view from many polis 
in the walks which have been cut out along the banks of this ravine is exceed: 
ingly beautiful. Above the falls broke an avalanche of billowy foam, and belor 
the Gdtha rolls on with all the mighty sweep of a majestic river.” 
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Our tourist then proceeds along the route followed by Hill and other travelles means § 
across Sweden to Stockholm, of which he gives an animated description. I of it he 
then traverses the Baltic to Finland, visits the Aland Isles, Helsingfors, Cr minute a 
stadt, Petersburg, and Moscow ; but although his ability is displayed equally 2 portrait 
this portion of his book, the ground has been too much trodden to possess equ of religio 
interest. Still the panorama of Moscow, as viewed from Ivan’s Tower ia ® the butct 
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Kremlin, is highly vigorous and picturesque ; and the whole narrative, from i 
landing at Gothenburg to the last farewell glance of the ancient capital of & 
Russians, is full of movement and vitality, and will amply, therefore, rp 
the reader for the time spent in its perusal. 







































HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PLAYER AND POET 


THE present age supplies two very different kinds of historians and bit 
graphers. The one disbelieve everything they find already asserted, and by 
persistency in a rigid analysis and a harsh system of logic, remove every im 
fact, or dissolve it into an airy legend. The other are of an exactly oppo 
nature, and build up a romance fall of the minutest particulars where there #” 
foundation for realities. Shakespeare has undoubtedly been subjected to all ks 
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of biographical and critical operations. In the last century his biographers ¥@* Yet we 7 
content to scrape together facts of the smallest order, and of the remotest ree er. Pull 
tion to the object of their attention. The incidents which Betterton thus be A good p 

ith the 





to collect, and which Malone followed to their remotest possible connection 
the poet, were at least unadorned ; and when fiction was attempted to be int 
duced, it was of so literal a kind, that it was properly dubbed forgery: 
Ireland attempted to deceive the lovers of the dramatist, it was not 2 
professed garb of fiction. It was left for this more vivacious, if not me 
enlightened age, to boldly mingle the imaginary and the actual, and to atten 
to give to the dry facts of the antiquaries the flesh and blood of real existeo® 
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* History of William Shakespeare, Player and Poet, with new Facts and TraJlitio®® id 
S. W. Fullom. Saunders, Otley, & Co., Svo. 
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‘ii evstem may be said to have begun with the avowed novels in which we 
. sj the youth, manhood, and age of Shakespeare, spun out with all the common- 
slgces of existence. This spirit, however, soon invaded the realms of biography 
e and Mr. Charles Knight’s biography of William Shakespeare almost 
nto fiction, so embellished was it with the luxuriant imagination of 


—— 
— 


iossomed 1 
“he quthor. 

The work we have at present to examine is certainly one of the latest, and one 
¢the most florid of the romantic school, but at the same time it is of that kind 
which bases its fiction on facts; or what it considers as good—imaginative 
jeductions from them. The writers of this class, however, work with a difference ; 
aah the latest form they take is to make a biography out of the writings of the 
men they pretend to illustrate. This is reversing the order of things; for the 
parport of a literary biography is not to take the utterances of the poet as the 
~ of the man, but to learn from the facts of his life how the man existed in his 
, able capacity of genius and human being. It is quite evident that biography 
based on the principle of gathering the facts from the man’s writings cannot 
give us an insight into character, for it is nothing but an induction from what 
" know; and to say that a man was chivalrous because he wrote feelingly of 
chivalry, is to beg the question, and merely invert what he has done. Nor can 
an operation carry any conviction with it as to the truth of the circum- 


ances narrated ; for an experience of mankind does not tend to lead one to an 
implicit faith in the accord of words with deeds. 

4s an instance of the mode in which this volume of nearly four hundred pages 
‘; built up, we may cite the manner in which the important fact is recorded or 
suggested that Shakespeare fell out of a plum-tree when he was a boy with 
shining face creeping unwillingly to school. It is first assumed (p. 48) that 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” is “ the play which is tinged deepest with 
his own experiences, and where he brings forward ali his old neighbours.” Sir 
Hugh Evans is then set down as Thomas Hunt, who is said to be a Welsh curate, 
not only “because the name is common in Wales,” but because, also, “ several 
natives of the Principality were settled at Stratford,” a fact that is again deduced 
from the name of Evans being common there. Having thus satisfactorily iden- 
tified Sir Hugh Evans, we get on rapidly. The William he examines in the play 
is Shakespeare himself. All is now plain and clear; and Mistress Page’s assertion 
that her husband says her son does not profit at his book, is a confirmation 
strong that Shakespeare had but “ small Latin and less Greek.” But the fucts 
thus elucidated yield a great deal more than this. They prove that the supposi- 
tion that Shakespeare was lame is false. This leads to further corroboration from 
the second part of his “historie” of Henry the Sixth that he fell off a plum- 
tree. “In truth” (says the biographer) “ the fall from the plum-tree might very 
well have happened to little William. An entry in the chamberlain’s (of Strat- 
ford) accounts records a payment of twopence to one Viland for ‘digging of the 
plum-trees ;” and another entry speaks of the ‘ chapel orchard,’ the chapel as we 
have seen serving as a school-room ; so that the plums were in a most tempting 
situation under the very eyes of the scholars. It may have been a remembrance 
of the chapel orchard that suggested to Romeo to ‘leap this orchard wall.’ ”’ 


nN 


It may be easily understood from this specimen how a life of “ the Poet ard 
Player” is spun out to a thick octavo volume; but we are only surprised at 
the biographer’s moderation, recollecting that Shakespeare has left us thirty- 
seven plays, and that they all abound with actions of the most various and 
stirring kind. That Mr. Fullom has been able to give us “ new facts and tradi- 
tions” (though, by the way, we would rather have had old traditions) is not at 
all surprising. Poor Stevens was wont to say, “ All that is known with any 
degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare is, that he was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, married, and had children there; went to London, where he com- 
meneed actor and wrote poems and plays ; returned to Stratford, made his will, 
died, and was buried.” This is brief as a tombstone inscription, and by no 
means suits the fancies of romantic biographers, such as Mr. Fullom. Out 
of it he manufactures twenty-eight goodly chapters, in which he gives a 
minute account of the whole earthly peregrination of the immortal bard. A full 
portrait of his mother,—his childhood,—his school-days,—his first impressions 
of religion,—the incidents of his youth,—his apprenticeship to his father to leara 
the butchering business,—his acquisition of the law from the pecuniary distresses 
of his family,—how he became a famous drinker of strong ale, which made him 
‘leep so soundly that he missed a whole day,—how he wooed Ann Hathaway, 
“smart as Orlando when he paraded before Rosalind,’’—how he slew the tall 
deer in Charlecote Park,—how he broke prison,—in what order he eventually 
produced his plays,—how he got very little money for them,—how he got 
jute Chancery,—how he became a courtier,—his haunts and his friends,—his 
retirement and “last scene of all” that ends this strange eventful history — 
al this, and more, the reader can have only for the labour of reading Mr. 
Fallom’s « History.” 

A biography telling us all about this wonderful man is what we, all of us, 
have long wanted. We wished much to know his fortunes, and more by 
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What means he developed his mighty genius. Insubstantial, imaginary, even 
and improbable, and +misleading if taken as fact, as this book is, 
= we must confess we have read many better ones 
“. Pullom is seldom tedious and never falters. He always keeps up to 
A good pace, and drives us along so gaily and airily that we are amused 
“ghee prospect, and do not care to ask if we are on the right road. 
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the first is not to read it at all—and secondly, not to believe it if he does 
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read it. If he take our advice he will look upon it as a romance; and then he 
may spend his time in far worse and far less interesting volumes. 

With respect to the new facts and discoveries, they are, as we expected, 
knowing how thoroughly the materials of Shakespeare's biography had been 
winnowed, extremely slight. It appears that some ninety years ago, that some 
one whuse name was Ward made a note in a manuscript pedigree of the Lucys 
of Charlecote, that Shakespeare, when committed for deer stealing, broke out of 
the gate-house in which he was confined. This is what passes for a fact; but it 
certainly is not a satisfactory one, as we know nothing of Mr. Ward, nor what 
real authority he had for writing the note alluded to, perhaps about the year 1770. 
With respect to the new traditions, they seem equally vague, and are far too 
novel. A clergyman pointed out the site of Richard Shakespeare’s house at 
Snitterfield, which, if true, proves nothing. At Wilmcote, Mr. Fullom is equally 
fortunate, and has pointed out to him the site of the residence of Robert Arden, 
Shakespeare’s maternal grandfather ; but as very diligent and reliable antiquaries 
have failed, after a hundred years’ diligent search, to find any trace of the Ardens, 
we must conclude this to be another of the ready-made traditions which residents 
have always prepared for the traveller who is in search of modern antiques. The 
like remarks apply to the solemnization of the marriage of Shakespeare, which 
has been a dreadful crux to antiquaries, as no register has ever been obtained 
of it. In this matter, however, our author clears up all doubts at once, for he 
has found an old woman who recollects another old woman who had seen the 
register of it. Unfortunately for the veracity of this old woman, the place where 
she says she saw the entry could have no register, being merely a hamlet within 
the parish of Stratford-on-Avon. 

It is, however, useless pursuing the subject further. Those bent on obtaining 
a genuine life of Shakespeare will not refer to Mr. Fullom’s book ; but those who 
are never weary of dreaming on the subject will, as we have already said, while 
away their time pleasantly enough over his flighty and conjectural pages— always 
taking care to remember that they must treat the book as a whimsical fiction, 
and not as a veritable biography. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The words selected from the 
The music composed by J. L. Ellerton, and arranged from the 
C. 
Lonsdale.—There is no form of composition more tempting to an ambitious com- 
poser, and at the same time more liable to failure, than the oratorio. In any 
work of a secular character it is possible to achieve distinction without being a 
great musician; but in an oratorio mediocrity is simply unbearable. And yet, 
strange to say, almost every musician, be he professor or amateur, writes, or has 
Men, indeed, scarcely conversant with the rules 


Parapise Lost. 
works of Milton. 


full score, with an accompaniment for the pianoforte, by the composer. 


An Oratorio in four parts. 


written, at least one oratorio. 
of harmony, void of all imagination, destitute of all creative power, have made the 
attempt, and favoured the world with the offspring of their limited mind. How 
shall we account for the fact? Perhaps their very weakness leads them to 
commit the error. 


invention, lack of inspiration, more easily concealed than in the oratorio. 


In no other composition are dryness of thought, sterility of 
Dul- 
ness passes for learning, ponderousness for grandeur, stupidity fur simplicity, 
and scholastic acquirements for profound art. The writing of opera, 
they are well aware, requires a lively imagination, an abundant source 


an 


of melody, originality of style, great dramatic force, and, above all, 
a high intelligence. Now, when a_ beginner has learnt the A B C 
of composition, can write a clumsy fugue, or patch up a noisy chorus, 


he then thinks it high time to write an oratorio wherein all this vast know- 
ledge may be applied with felicity. Hence his predilection for sacred music. 
We do not mean to say that none but men of genius should attempt to write an 
oratorio, but we maintain that even more genius is needed for the writing of a 
sacred than of a secular work. In judging, 
magnitude as that of “ Paradise Lost,” it is necessary to bear in mind the vast 
difficulty of the undertaking, as well as the position of the author. Mr. Ellerton 
is an amateur, well known in musical circles for his distinguished ability. He 
has written some good music, especially several quartetts for stringed instru- 
ments, more than once performed in public with well-deserved success. That he 
is no novice in his art is sufficiently proved by the number of his works, “ Para- 
dise Lost” being opera 125. A portion of this oratorio, if we remember rightly, 
obtained a hearing, last year, at some concert in Dresden. Unfortunately a 
composer of sacred music has no chance whatever of having his work performed 
in London, unless it be at his own risk and expense. Since the concerts at 
St. Martin’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Hullah, have ceased to exist, not only 
do young and untried composers meet with no friendly hand to help them on their 
way, but even tried veterans of European reputation find themselves excluded by 
the monopolists of Exeter Hall. We think, however, that ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ would not 
have been unworthy a trial; it is decidedly a meritorious work. Mr. Ellerton has 
learnt a great deal, has studied the great masters successfully, and knows how to 


therefore, a composition of such 


Indeed, we may say his music is too correct, 
Imagination has no part in it. Always 
neat, finished, and musician-like, he invariably pleases, but seldom moves. To 
ilustrate so grand a theme, to convey in musical language the sublime poetry of 
Milton, is a task, we fear, without the scope of Mr. Ellerton’s muse. Now and 
then, too, the hand of the amateur betrays itself. Among much that is good we 
suddenly stumble upon very weak points, such as, for instance, the progressions 
in bars 5, 6, 7, and 8 of page 20 in the first part. Again, in part the second, 
there is an air for tenor, “ Leader of those armies bright,” in which the high 
B flat occurs several times, and once B natural, and even C, as if these notes 
could be attacked and sustained by any ordinary tenor. Another fault is the 
Haydn and Mozart, we admit, are very fine 


write fluently and correctly. 
His fancy is graceful, but never lofty. 


operatic vein prevailing throughout. 
models, but Donizetti can hardly be recommended as a sacred pattern ; yet, in a 


occurring in the third part, the design of the sub. 


duet between Adam and Eve, 
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ject reminds one strongly of a popular melody in “ La Favorita.” We could 
cite many more instances of a similar kind; but, on the whole, “ Paradise 
Lost” is written with so much care, the words are selected with so much discri- 
mination and tact, so fine a sense of the beautifal pervades the whole, that we 
may fairly compliment the author on his success. If he has not produced a 
great, he has at any rate given us a good work, alike creditable to his talent and 
honotrable to his name as a composer. 

“L'Iris.” Valse Brillante, pour Piano. Par Bernhard Molique. Lambourn, 
Cock, Hutchings, & Co. (late Leader & Cock).—Good waltzes are so scarce now- 
a-days that awaltz from the pen of so distinguished a composer as Herr Bern- 
hard Molique is not only a novelty, but a fortune. It might be inferred, from the 
classical tendency of his style, and the great learning displayed in most of his 
works, that his thoughtful muse would shrink from so airy a task, but this 
‘* valse brillante”’ proves that the author can be youthtful, sprightly, and déjagé 
when he pleases. Indeed “ L’Iris”’ is a perfect gem of its kind. As is the case 
with all good music, every note has a meaning. The themes, as graceful as they 
are piquant, flow into each other in the most natural way, and are withal so 
happily contrasted that each phrase assumes a distinct form. If we add that 
the harmonies, while being clear and simple, are yet new and choice, it will easily 
be believed that “ L’Iris”’ is one of the best trifles for the pianoforte that have 
lately appeared. It is © valse “ brillante” in the fullest acceptation of the word, 
and so moderate in difficulty, that it offers no obstacle to perfect execution. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Notes on Fiells and Cattle, from the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. To which 
is appended, a Prize Essay on Time of Entry on Farms; reprinted, by permission, 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. By the Rev. W. 
Holt Beever, M.A., Oxon. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—The Rev. 
W. Holt Beever is an enthusiastic farmer. He is, too, one of that class that was 
long an object of contempt with “born agriculturists,’ for he is what may be 
called “a gentleman farmer.” He took to an agricultural occupation as an 
amusement, and he has found it to be both delightful and profitable. Before he 
became a farmer, he had discovered that his ‘ constitutional’’ walk was but of 
little service to him; for there “each neighbouring road seemed to trail with 
Trigonometry, and each fence to be hung with Prosody.”” Now, however, that he 
is a farmer, he does not care a pin for algebra, and he is as indifferent to 
**dactyls’’ as to “spondees.’’ He loves the memory of Horace, not on account 
of his Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Art of Poetry, but of his “ Sabine farm ;’”’ and 
he respects Martial, not for his epigrams, but his admiration of a quiet rural life. 
No doubt the rey. author still looks into the Georgics, has a regard for Columella, 
and no little veneration for the memory of Cato, because that austere Roman wrote 
a book “De re Rustica.” Meanwhile, the Rev. Holt Beever supplies the public 
with his own notes, which he modestly declares cannot “teach any except the 
tyro.” Upon that point we cannot pretend to decide; we can only assure the 
public that Mr. Holt Beever’s book is written in a very agreeable manner, and 
appears to us to be instructive. Its effect most probably will be to incite many 
who have the means to devote themselves to agriculture—to become farmers— 
and so aid in the production of articles useful in sustaining life, in providing for 
its necessities, increasing its comforts, and adding to its innocent enjoyments. 

Legons Graduels de Traduction et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in 
Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, 
Geography, Synonyms, and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and Idioms. By 
Henry Van Laun, one of the French masters at Cheltenham College. London: 
Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row ; David Nutt, 270, Strand.—The idea of 
publishing a new book, with selections from well-known French authors, has 
originated in the desire to present the reader with a series of graduated lessons, 
with extracts from such old authors as Voltaire, Vertot, Fénélon, &c., before the 
pupil is required to study “ the idiomatic writers of the present century, such as 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Souvestre, and others.” What 
we admire most in this work is that it is complete in itself, that all the learner 
can want to know is supplied to him, both in the form of a dictionary, historical 
notes, and critical remarks. The value of this book may be seen by one 
extract, in which the pupil is instructed in the following few words of the 
distinction between cwuvre, ouvrage, and wuvres :— 

“(Eurre exprime proprement l'action d’une puissance, ce qui est fait, produit 
par un agent; cvrrage exprime le travail de l'industrie, ce qui est fait, exécuté 
par un ouvrier. Ainsi l'on dit, une @urre de miséricorde, un ovvrage de bon gout. 


(Luvres, au pluriel, se dit pour le rec ueil de tous les ouvrages d'un auteur; il y a 
plusieurs ouvrages dans les couvres.’ 


The Footsteps of Shakespeare; or, a Ramble with the Early Dramatists. Con- 
taining much new and interesting information respecting Shakespeare, Lyly, 
Marlowes, Greene, andothers. London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square.— 
The author of this brochure cannot be complimented upon his style or manner 
in dealing with Shakespeare. Two extracts from his comments on the play of 
‘* Hamlet” will be sufficient as specimens of his treatment of the Bard of Avon. 
The author staies that he differs from other commentators with respect to the 
period of life when “ Hamlet” was written by Shakespeare. He differs, he says, 
from those who are :— 

“Under the persuasion that, in its composition, Shakespeare had drawn his 
materials from the burning fiery love of his own feelings, the genuine potheen 
of life, instead of having his muse inspired by the cold mountuin dew of Par- 
nassus, or by the watery springs of Helicon.’’—(p. 37.) 

Then in showing why Hamlet had not killed the king at his prayers, our 
author remarks :— 

“Had he killed the king at his prayers, his soul at the moment pure and free 


from sin,what would have been the inevitable consequence? Scarcely could he have 
i 








tives—was a vain man. 
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sheathed his sword ere his father’s ghost appears, furious, ‘ Poor fool! ad 
rash, and imbecile fool! you swore to revenge my murder; your wnale en ide 
heaven and I in—in hell.’ Exit the perturbed spirit; Hamlet, now realj mad, rea 
rushes after his father to the regions below ;—jinale, an awful smell of brimstone” bor 
(p. 47.) e 

This, it must be admitted, is quite “a new reading of Shakespeare.” Ani Ea 
the book in which it appears bears the modest title of “ The Footsteps of qua 
07 , T 
Shakespeare ! i 
Village Sketches, Descriptive of Club and School Festivals, and other Villag: £28 
Gatherings and Institutions. By T.C. Whitehead, M.A., Incumbent of Gaweott, rr 
Bucks. London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street.—We noticed this ten 
little book upon its first appearance, and, considering its merits, we are net Vr. 
surprised to find it has so soon reached a second edition. . 
—— “ g 
The Local Courts of England and Scotland. By Hugh Barclay, Esq., LL.D, a 
Sheriff Substitute of Perthshire. Edinburgh: J. & J. Clark ; London: Stevens ¢ obse 
Sons; Glasgow: Murray & Son; Smith & Son.—Ina brief volume, Dr. Barclay first 
contrasts the functions of Scotch sheriffs and sheriffs substitutes with those o anal} 
English County Court judges. The information he has collected on the subject is dis 
will prove to English readers both new and interesting. A chapter of « Guy ae 
Mannering”’ not likely to be forgotten by its readers gives a striking picture ¢ Me 
the Scotch judicial system. We do not know where else an account of it is to “ His 
met with. The English County Courts have certainly not before been contragte conta 
with the Scotch local courts, with a view to show their points of difference, |, “= 
this volume, however, the author, who as a sheriff substitute himself, and ag , in 
legal writer of recognized merit, speaks with authority, draws an elaborai: Ay 
parallel between them. He points out that the Scotch sheriffs are criminal g; Slave 
well as civil judges, taking cognizance of all classes of actions, suits, and py. annou 
secutions ; and adduces from Scotch experience many strong arguments to proy: y We 
that in England a great extension of the powers of local judges would tend tj elit, 
secure the object of all law reform : “the maximum of justice, with the minima was in 
of delay and cost.” We commend this treatise as supplying a clear and forcitis Sir He 
exposition of the principles on which any alteration of judicial functions shoul also 82 
be effected. Tndian 
A pi 
city, W 
Books RECEIVED.—Songs of my Leisure Hours. By Mrs. William Hobson on, up¢ 
Manchester: Guardian Steam Printing Office.—Miscellancous Poems. By Joh holders 
Chorley Prince, author of ‘‘ Hours with the Muses,” “Dreams and Realities,” divide 
“The Poetic Rosary,” “ Autumn Leaves.” London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. It is 
Houlston & Wright. Manchester: John Heywood, 143, Deansgate.—Poems qui the Ini 
Sketches. By the Rev. Alexander Wallace, author of es The Bible and the collectic 
Working Classes.’”’ Glasgow: James Maclehose. London: Hamilton, Adams From 
& Co. Edinburgh: Wm. Oliphant & Co. Teach us to Pray; being Exper. Napoleo 
mental, Doctrinal, and Practical Observations on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rer. in the p 
John Cumming, D. D., F.R.S.E. London: John F. Shaw & Co., 48, Pater. Two 1 
noster-row, and 27, Southampton-row.—Empyrean. London: Houlston ¢ the pen 
Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. Cousin Davis’s Words. By Margaret Howet. dapros 
Illustrated. London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. — Hom Berlin 
for the English. London: Whitaker & Co.; Eton: E. P. Williams.—Reeollx. British ( 
tions of the Past. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover. ti , 
| square. — An Alphabetical Psalm of Christian Life. By Thomas Plamptr , the. ” 
Methuen, M.A. Trin. Coll., Cam., Clerk in Holy Orders. London: Hatchard é The Mi 
Co., 167, Piccadilly.—Reminiscences of a Veteran, being personal and militar nde 
Adventures in Portugal, Spain, France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Islané, 
New Zealand, Andaman Islands, and India. Three volumes. London: Charis 
J. Skeet, 10, King William-street.—Seasoning for a Seasoner ; or, the Gradusw 
Parnassum. A Satire. By Brook B. Stevens. London: Triibner & Co., &i, 
| Paternoster-row.—Baal; or, Sketches of Social Evils. A poem, in ten flights, 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street.—The Poet of the Age. A satiriee old (E 
poem ; with introductory Remarks on the Diction of Poetry , and Critical Notes Administ 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly.— Hymns for the Church of Engla wa am 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—Tracts for Priests and Po nderson ( 
No. XI. London: Macmillan & Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, Cradle t, 
Cambridge.—The Colonial Office List for 1862 ; or, General Register oft ids to Fait 
Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain, with Map. By William C. Sargeant, a i; {itr 
Arthur N. Birch, of the Colonial Office. London: Edward Stanford, Chara ae . Fe 
Cross.—Prime val Symbols; or, the Analogy of Creation and New Creation. coral ons 
William Featherstone, H., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar, Gold Medals Farran, 
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Mathematical and Ethical Moderator, and Hebrew Prizeman of Trinity Colles 
Dublin, &e., &c. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co., 104, Grafton-street.—! 
Human Foot and Human Hand. By G. M. Humphry, M. D., F.R.S. “Leotard 
Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Cambridge: ‘London : Macmil 
& Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, and Cambridge.—Scattere] Le 
By Henry Sewell Stokes. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts- 
Sore Throat: its Nature, Varieties, and Treatment ; including the use of ti 
Laryngoscope, as on and to diagnosis. By M. Prosser James, M.D., Seuior Phy: 
sician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to the City Dispensary, & ob 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington. street.-An E rposition of the 
Prayer, devotional, doctrinal, and practical ; with four preliminary Disertatios New Edit 
and an Appendix of Extracts from writers on the Prayer for daily use. By & Son. 
Rev. W. Karslake, Fellow and sometime Tutor of Merton College, Oxiied ne (6 ), 
Oxford and London : J. H. & James Parker. Motley 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. CAMDEN Horrex, of Piccadilly, states that he is sheds to repriat, § , 
Whittingham’s press, “The Little London Directory of 1677,” only two copies” ity. 
which are known to exist. - One is preserved in the Free Library at Manche™ ilton, 
and an imperfect copy was sold the other day from the library of the late 
Joseph Hunter, at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, and purchased for £9,* 
believe for the British Museum. The little book is curious, among other tis 
as containing the name of Alexander Pope, the father of the poet, among the™ 
chants residing in Broad-street. It was in this thoroughfare that the poet ® 
probability, was born. The crooked-backed little poet—like most human diss 
When people at Twickenham, or at Button’ Co 
house in Covent-garden, talked to him about his father, he generally spoke off 
old City house as somewhere down in Lombard-street, amongst the baronets # 
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en who kept banks and offices of exchange about here. Pope liked the 
his father keeping such excellent and lofty company, and probably, for this 
never mentioned Broad-street. The little old-fashioned “ Directory,” 
as told the true tale. 
rt Journal is to be established. It is to be illustrated, published 
d at the price of fourpence, and to be edited by Mr. Henry Ottley. 
is to contain 24, or, when circumstances require it, 32 handsome 
sarto pages, to be produced in the very best manner. 
The excellent association known as the Art Union of London, which has col- 
ted and expended for the advancement of the fine arts no less a sum than 
really deserves well of the public. The new picture for distribution 
ong the subscribers this year is Mr. Frederick Goodall’s well-known picture 
« The Raising the Maypole,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academy some 
lve years ago, if we remember. This picture has been engraved by 
yr. C. W. Sharpe ‘ ' 7 

Messrs. Reeve & Co. will shortly publish a new edition of Mr. Bentham’s 
«Handbook of the British Flora,” with illustrations of every species. Mr. 
Bentham is President of the Linnzean Society, and at the last anniversary of the 
Royal Society, the President, in delivering Mr. Bentham one of the royal medals, 
,— Mr. Bentham’s most recent work, that on ‘ British Plants,’ is the 

érst on indigenous Flora of our islands, in which every species has been carefully 
analysed and described from specimens procured from all parts of the globe ; it 
is distinguished for its scientific accuracy, advanced general views, and extreme 
simplicity—a combination of qualities which can result only from an extensive 
series of exact observations, judiciously arranged and logically expressed.” 

Messrs. Longman have in the press the last volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
« History of England” in a cheap form, forming the eighth volume. It will 
contain a short memoir of Macaulay by Dean Milman, and will contain a portrait 
of the author, from Richmond’s picture. 

Mr. Murray announces a work by Mr. Samuel Lucas, entitled “ Secularia; or, 
Surveys of the Main Stream of History.” 

A work on the “ European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, and the 
Slave Trade and the Cotton Culture in those Regions,” by Captain Hewitt, is 
announced by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

We hear that Sir Herbert Edwardes has nearly completed his “ Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence,” which will appear in one volume. As Sir Henry was in the 
habit of keeping a copy of every letter he wrote, the work of the biographer, who 
was in duty bound to read the whole, has been far from light. Great numbers of 

. Sir Henry’s papers were taken out of the Lucknow Residency at the relief. It is 
also said the volume will be enriched by avery correct portrait of the great Anglo- 

Indian, from Sir Herbert’s pencil. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Library Company now forming in the 
city, with a capital of £100,000 in shares of £1 each. The proposal is to carry 
on, upon a large rate, the usual business of a circulating library, and to allow the 
holders of shares, in certain proportions, to rank as subscribers, as well as to 
divide whatever profits may accrue. 

It is a curious circumstance, and in some measure a sign of the times, that 
the Invalide Russe promises its new subscribers, as a premium, a complete 

collection of the constitutions of all the states of Europe. 

From Paris we learn that M. Charles Edmond, an old personal friend of Prince 
Napoleon, has, on his recommendation, been appointed librarian to the Senate, 
in the place of the late M. Viellard. 

Two new works are about to appear in the pages of the Constitwtionnel from 
the pen of Lamartine,—‘ Le Manuscrit de ma Mere,” and “ La Vie de Lord Byron, 
d'apres des Documents nouveaux.” ‘ 

Berlin has just produced an important work, by Dr. Edward Fischal, on “ The 
British Constitution.” . 
It is said that Michelet has retired from the fatiguing life of a Paris littérateur 
to the tranquillity of a villa in the neighbourhood of Toulon, where he is writing 
“The Monarchy of Louis Quatorze.”’ 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY 24tn to JANUARY 30ra. 


_(E.). The Marquis of Dalhousie’s | Guthrie (T). Pleas for Ragged Schools. 1s. 
Administration of British India, revised by Black & Co. 
Sir John Lawrence. 
auaders & Otley, 

Anderson (Rev. John). 


Crad] c Life of Christ from Hanks (Dr.). On the Teething of Infants. 
Me to Cross, 


Svo. cloth, 7s. M‘Phun. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. J.W. Davies. 
Svo. cloth. 9s. 


pest M Re } » 
Ri i Fe The Home of Poverty made Heale (Dr. J. N.). On the Anatomy of the 


‘cap. 8vo. cloth. 


Pringwyn (W.C.). 


Wertheim. 
Gothic Memorials. Super | Illustrated Spelling and Reading Book. 8vo. 


1 and Chandos, Duke of, Private XIII. (the ily Vol. II Y j 
orrespondence of Richard. 3 vols. cloth. Oe 6d. Hamilton, atenerthotn 


£1, lls, 6d, Hurst & | Jeaffreson (John Cordy). Olive Blake’s Good 
mre (Rev. Gavin). Proceedings of the Chapman & Hall. 


post 8vo. cloth, 


Work. 3 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 
Vonference of the Evangelical Johnson and Sowerby. British Poisonous 
eid In September, 1861, 8vo. Plants. Second Edition, 9s. 6d. Van 


Latin Prose Lessons. 12mo. c i y 4 
“Bell & Daly Kent (E. G.). Lindum Lays and Legends. 


Historical Sketches | Knapp (Rev. J.). Precious Stones. 8vo, 











The Queen of Hearts. for Youth. Seventh Editi 12 . 
Post vo, cath. Gs. Low | Su gir Dean's Sone nm me: clot 





i his many Changes; 


Second Edition. | Notes and Queries. SecondSeries. Vol. XII. 
Houlston. 


r 8 . 
-» S€ven times Sey 


ampheys (Rev. W, 
for Christian Households. Royal 


Heavenward | Quincey’s(De) Works. Vol.I. New edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Black & Co. 
—_— On Style and Conversation. A 


Wertheim. 


ns : Memc ir f th Lift d ies sav ¥o r¢ ;. 5s 
be —— of Dr, W. Bedell, “5s. “Wer- se Sa See Seo. Se 


A History of the Ed 






inburgh Univer- 
cloth, £1. 1s. Ha- 


mbey and Son. Vol. I. | 
7s. 6d. Chapman& | Tolstor (Count Nicholas). Childhood and 


kens C} p 
rie 4s harles) A Do 
ia Al ulustrations, 





ht to be, and might be. 
is. J. Bentley. | The City Banker. By author of ‘‘ White- 
Sights and Stories. Post | friars.” 8vo. boards. 2s. Routledge. 





oung Man’s Best Com- 





cloth. 15s. Handbook about our Domestic Pets. 12mo. 
cloth. 1s. Cassell. 


M ‘ Hampden (R. D.). The Fathers of Greek 
orm Philosophy. 8vo. cloth, 16s. Black & Co. 
Lungs. 8vo. cloth. 8s, Churchill. 


Griffith & cloth, Is. Cassell. 
James (J.A.). Collected Works of. Vol. 


Voorst. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin. 

Svo. eloth, cloth. 1s. 6d. Shaw. 

Martin (W.). The Illustrated Holiday Book 


Marvel (J. K.). Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Simpkin. 





10s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 





Black & Co. 

Salvos, (D.). Practical and Easy Method of 
Learning the Spanish Language. 4s. F., 
Thimm. 

Stephenson (Rev. W.). Twenty-five Village 
Sermons. 3s. 6d. Simpkin. 


Youth. A Tale. Crown 8vo. cloth. &s. 6d. 
Bell & Daldy. 


The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn. Two vois. post 
Svo. cloth. £1.18. Blackwood. 
6d. Dean | Winslow (Rev. O.). Midnight Harmonies, 
Eighteenth Thousand. 2s. 6d. Shaw. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, H . i i 
on Mr. Scott's Paper.” » *Aanover-square, atS p.m. ‘* Renewed Discussion 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albermarle-street. General Monthly Meeting at 2 p.m. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row, at 8 P.x. 

MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8k pw.“ i i 
Dangers attending the Operation of Tracheotomy,” By “ Beney gy ae 

TuEsDay. 

ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.w. “* imatiza- 
tionof Man.” By Dr. Hunt, Hon. ies. . - ; e Cate eine 

CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 Pp... Discus- 
sion on Mr. Samuda’s Paper “‘ On Iron-plated Ships.” : series - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC—King’s College, at 8 yp.w. (Anniversary Meeting.) 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, 3 p.m. ‘On the Physiologyof the Senses,’’ By 
Mr. John Marshall. 





WEDNEsDAY. 

GEOLOGICAL— Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘‘ On Isodiametric Lines as means of repre- 
senting the Distribution of Ordinary Sedimentary as distinguished from Calcareous Strata, 
with special reference to the Carboniferous Rocks of Great Britain.” By E. Hull, Esq., 
F.G.8. 2. “On the Recent Eruption of Vesuvius.” By M. P, de Tchihatcheff, 3, ‘ On 
some Volcanic Phenomena observed at Torre del Greco.” “ By Signor L. Palmieri. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.at, ‘On the Improvements and Progress 
in Dyeing and Calico-Printing since 1851.’" By Dr. F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 

PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 8 p.at, 


THuRsDAyY. 

ee me House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘* On the Motions of Camphor on the Surface of 
Water.” By C. Tomlinson. 2. ‘Remarks upon the most correct Methods of Inquiry, in 
reference to Pulsation, Respiration, Urinary Products, Weight of Body and Food.” By Dr. 
Edward Smith. 

CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.w. 1. ‘On Ground Ice.” By Mr. Adie. 2. ‘On 
Crystalline Xanthine in Human Urine.” By Mr. Bence Jones. 3. ‘‘ On Silica.”” By Mr, A. 
H. Church, 4. ‘On Arsenic in Sulphuric Acid.” By Professor Bloxam. 

LINN ZAN—Burlington House, at 8 p.sr. 1. ‘* Notes on the Surynthuride.”” By John Lubbock, 
Esq., F.R.S.,and L.S8. 2. ‘* On the Geographical Relations of the Coleoptera of Old Calabar.” 
By Andrew Murray, Esq., F.L.S., Assistant Secretary R.H.S. 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS—Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, at 8 Pp... 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘‘ On Heat.’’ By Professor Tyndall. 

FRIDAY. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.w. ‘On the Fossil Remains of Man.”’ 
By Professor J. H. Huxley. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE—-26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, East, at 4 p.m. 


SaTURDAY. 
ROYAL BOTANIC—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, at 3} P.at. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘*On the English Language.” By 
Rey. A. J. D’Orsey. 








NOTICE. 
Cases for binding Vou. IIL., Jung to Dec., 1861, are now ready and may 
be had of all Booksellers and News Agents, price Two Shillings. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











RYSTAL PALACE. — Arrangements for week ending Saturday, 
February 8th. 

MONDAY to FRIDAY.—RUMSEY and NEWCOMB MINSTRELS, 3 o'clock daily.— 
Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances as usual.—Picture Gallery, and all the usual 
attractions. 

SATURDAY.—MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S OPERETTA, ‘“‘ ONCE TOO OFTEN,” with 
Dresses and Scenery. Characters - Mdile. Jenny Bauer, Miss Emma Heywood, Herr 
Reichardt, and Herr Formes. 

Open on Monday at 9, other days at 10. 

Admission—Saturday, Half-a-crown ; other days, One Shilling. Children and Schools half- 
price. 

SUNDAY, open at 1°30, to Shareholders, gratuitously, by tickets. 

Norice.—Half-a-guinea Season Tickets, available till 30th April, 1862. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE RUMSEY and NEWCOMB MIN- 
STRELS will appear in their laughable characters, Fifteen in Number. Their humorous 
delineations of NEGR CHARACTER peer in such a varied repertoire as must be seen 
to be appreciated. The Performance will take place on the Great Stage in the Centre Transept 
(Daily), from MONDAY till FRIDAY inclusive, at Three o’Clock, 
Admission—One Shilling ; a few Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 
On SATURDAY, at Three o’clock, Mr. Howard Glover's Operatta ‘‘ ONCE TOO OFTEN” 
wm es rformed, with Dresses and Scenery. Characters —Maile. JENNY BAUER, Miss 
EMMA HEYWOOD, Herr REICHARDT, and Herr FORMES. 


Admission—Half-a-Crown ; Children and Schools, One Shilling. 


NWR. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 

give their ‘* POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 
at Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREET, Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 38.; Stall 
chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and 
Wood's, 201, Regent-street. MRS.GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, ‘‘ Mamma 
wen't bring me out”). Mr. JOHN PARRY will relate musically the vicissitudes of 
* COLLEEN BAWN.” Mr. MARK LEMON “ ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock; SATURDAY EVENING at 
Eight. Stalls secured in advance at the Gallery. 











OLYTECHNIC.—Every Morning and Evening at 4 and 9, the highly 

successful Comic Optical Pantomime of Harlequin and Mother Goose ; -or, the Golden 
Egg, being a revival of the late Joey Grimaldi’s most favourite piece ; in order that full effect 
may be given to the pantomimic tricks, Messrs. Childe & Hill have been engaged with Phantas- 
magoria Apparatus. Mr.G. A. Cooper will enact the ‘‘ chorus” for the pantomimic characters, 
and sing various comic songs. Beautiful series of Photographs, by Mr. England, artist of 
the London Stereoscopic Company, of ‘‘ Scenes in America.” Magical Wonders and Mysterious 
Transformations, by Mr. J. Matthews. All the other Lectures and Entertainments, Open from 
12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Under the 
Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. Last week, for the 
present, of Balfe’s most successful Opera, ‘‘ THE PURITAN’S DAUGIT ER. On MONDAY 
and following Evenings will be presented the New and Original Grand Romantie Opera, in 
three acts, entitled, ‘* THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER.” The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman ; 
the Music by Mr. W. Balfe. After which the Grand Comic Pantomime, entitled, HAR.- 
LEQUIN GULLIVER,” introducing the most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed, 
Commence at 7. Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. No charge for hooking places, 














THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Immense Attraction of Mr. 
SOTHERN, in his popular character of Lord Dundreary, in which he will HRS every 


ening. NTOMIME every evening. Last morning performance on THURSDAY, 
gruing, he PANTOMIRE cer greing. Lax murang perirmauc, on THUHSDAY, 


. “AN COUSIN at 7, Mr. Buckstone, Mr Sothern, Mr. ( hippendale, Mrs. Charles 
Fog Min M Oliver, ogee which the PANTOMIME of LITTLE MISS MUFFETD. 


With all the Magnificent Scenery, by Fenton. 
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[ STERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862— | 
SEASON TICKETS. | 
SEASON TICKETS are now for SALE, between tha hours | 


of Ten and Five daily, at the offices of Her sty's Com- 
missioners, 454, West Strand, London, W.C. ere will be 


two classes of Season Tickets, neither of which will be trans- 
ferable. The first, price £3. 3s., will entitle the owner to ad- 
mission to the opemng and all other ceremonials, as well as 
at all times when the building is open to the public. The 
second, price £5 6s., will confer the same privileges of admission 
to the Ea hibition, and will further entitle the owner to ad- 
mission to the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington and Chiswick (inclading the flower shows 
and fetes at these Gardens), from the Ist of February to the 
18th of October. 


Prices of Admission.—On the Ist of May, on the occasion of 
the opening ceremonial, the admissions will be restricted to 
the owners of season tickets. On the 2nd and 3rd of May, the 
price of admission will be £1 for each person, and the Com- 
missioners reserve to themselves the power of appointing three 
other days, when the same charge will be made. From the 
5th to the 17th of May, 5s, From the 19th to the 31st of May, 
2s. 64., except on one day in each week, when the charge will 
be 5s. After the 3ist of May the price of admission on four 
days in each week will be Is. 

Applications through the t (stating Christian name and 
surname), must be idcediel to the Secretary, and must be 
accompanied by Post-office orders, payable to J. 5. Mayo, Esq., 
at the Post-office, Charing-cross. No cheques or country notes 
will be received. 

Cases for preserving the season tickets may be obtained at 
the office, ls. each. By order, 

F. R. SANDFORD, Secretary. 








Inp1a Orricr, 22nd January, 1862. 


f de SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 


That sealed TENDERS will be received at the Chief Cashier's 
Office at the Bank of England up to ONE o’Clock on the 
FIRST day of FEBRUARY, MARCH, and APRIL next, for 
BILLS of EXCHANGE, payable on demand, to be drawn on 
the several Governments in India, at Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, for sums not to exceed Rupees 40,00,000 in each 
month, of which not more than Rupees 10,00,000 in each month 
will be drawn on the Government of Madras, and the same sum 
on that of Bombay. 


Power is reserved to issue Bills for any smaller amount than 
Rupees 40,00,000 in each month, and to carry over the dif- 
ference to the next succeeding month or months. 


No Tender is to be for a sum less than Rupees 10,000, and a 
farthing per Rupee is to be the smallest fraction tendered. 


Each Tender must specify the rate of Exchange at which the 
applicant is prepared to purchase a Bill, or any number of 
Bills, and the lowest amount of any one Bill is to be Rupees 
5,000, 


The Secretary of State will not be bound to aecept any Tender, 
and reserves the right of accepting the whole or any portion of 
a Tender. . 


In the event of two or more Tenders being equal, and the 
amount remaining to be allotted not being sufficient to supply 
both or all, the Bank will be instructed to allot rateably. 


On the day following the receipt of the Tenders at the Bank, 
the parties will be informed whether their Tenders have or have 
not been accepted. 


If a-cepted, the amount of payment must be lodged at the 
Bank on or before the 15th day of each of the said months. 


Those applicants whose Tenders shail have been accepted, 
will be furnished with a Form to be filled up with the particu- 
jars of the Bills required, and the Bills themselves, drawn in 
Duplicate, will be delivered on the day following the payment. 


THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


ene — 


INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ee of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
y Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers tor one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T. JERRARD’S Fine Art G ery 
163, Fenchurch-street, EC, : 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. The pupils of the 
TO school will re-assemble on TUESDAY, JAN- 
*tuses may be obtained on application to the Principal, 

or to Messrs. RELFE, BROTHERS, School Booksellers 150 
Aldersgate-street, London. riers 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRICU- 

| LATION AND GRADUATION.—Some of the elder 
pupils in DENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, being 
engaged in PREPARING for the EXAMINATIONS for 
Matriculation and the B.A. degree, an opportunity is offered 
for two or three other youths to join them in their studies 
—- Early application should be made to the 




















WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £409,000. Thelast Bonus was in 1829. the 
next valuation will be in 1864. ; 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
ImMepiats asp Devexuxp ANNUITIES AND ENpowments. 
New Preminm Income for the year 196], £9,173. 12s. 


Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totall 
disabling the Assured, for a email extra premium. ¢ 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricx, 355, Strand, London. 





qpatty FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1960...... £70,656 16 0 


Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 


UX ITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 


Income from life premiums in 1960...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





a 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5.W. 

The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. — 
Cuartes Beawicx Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srectat Notice.—Parties desirous of Aeon, pe in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There havealready been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 
To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 


three following cases are given as examples :— 
Amount payable 





Sum Insured. Bonuses added. up to Dec. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. on 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 


Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 
By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





NVESTMENT of SAVINGS and CAPITAL. 
The Conservative Land Society Share Department, five ad 
cent. perannum. Deposit Department, four per cent. ditto. The 
Interest Warrants issued half-yearly, and Withdrawals at fixed 
periods, according to the amounts, large orsmall. No partner- 
ship liability, and the taking obtained is entirely optional.— 
Prospectuses sent free of charge. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 











{ CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 
hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


TTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 


E 
L LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 


N OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
LN > CORONET, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 


—— DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 
aaa aaa! DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 


requisite for the Office. 























LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS, 
STUDENTS: CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 
BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS. 





((HILDREN’s BOOKS in great variety. 





oo. BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 
the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 
despatch. 


ARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 
2s. 











5 BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
ls. 
BRZAL MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s, 











1.000 BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s. 
A 





l O00 EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 6d. 
= 


WSTIMATES GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 
small orders. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 


wyiLera M DART, CHEMIST 
AND DRUGGIST 

(From Goprrry & Cooxn’s), 

30, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Prescriptions faithfully prepared, and sent immediately to 
any part of London. ; 





‘ip. 4 AND COLLARDs NEW 


STREET, BOND-STREET, where all 


WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENop 


communications 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale andvt,™ 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. Hire, 





WAAL, WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT; 


is a thought often occurring to literary men Pubii, 


characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, 4; 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A ore , 


Boox or Trpks, and i 
| tion, by 


rmation for authors, sent on appli 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDoy 





t 


i 
i 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET Ya, 


FYE +ES & BUTLER have imported lange 
quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which ;. 
he general opinion that it will equal the celebrated come; Se 


of 1311. It is increasing in value, and the time mung; 4 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at donbis $] 


ts present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now og... 
t at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. Offera; 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz 

Superior Claret ...........: 36s. 428. 498, 60s. 728, ct 
Good Dinner Sherr ...............se0cseees 248. 30s. 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

WELTY ......eceeeceressescecsceseeseees 368. 423. 483, Al 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 488.603, , 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 368. 488. 60s. to 120s.” co 
Sparkling dittO .........ccesseseeeneeee 603s. 668. 78s, " 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 488. 603. 663. 783,” 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malinsey 


Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
On receipt of a Pust-oflice Order or ne ANY quantity 


with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded im, am 
diately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 








Medicine Chests fitted up, and family orders executed with 
the least possible delay. 7 


(ENAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Lmported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 





\N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
LVI 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert? 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the 





CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


| 113. each, 


og H et bias imit. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS - prod 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE §hoy. this 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLayy 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each) 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted, 
the public, peor marked at prices proportionate with those thy 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguish! 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to £20 Os, each, — 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. (d. to £6 Os, each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Be GIS SOU ce accsoeescsnccdnncesssesotesnisutig 4s. per gallon, 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATE 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, aii 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on shov,¢ 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the w¢ 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elem 
modern patterns, 39s. $d. to 69s. the set; Britannia ma 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. thee 
of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; blocks 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Brite 
metal, 22s. to 773.; electro-pleted on nickel, full size, £9, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERA 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOG 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwari 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver # 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, De 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chime 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Un 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Two 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabs 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Tv 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3,10! 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, New 
mews, London. 


~~ ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GRBAl 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, # 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATIOS§ 
STEAM BOLLERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Sw 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on applica 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees sné 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, = Wapping Wall, E., Londot; 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Se 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
AGENTS IN Great Britain :— 


James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.G 
Hull—Messrs. A. L. 



























































































Aberdeen—Mr. 
Wood. 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. SS. 
G. Fielden. 

Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, 
C.E 










& Co. 

Leeds—Mr. J. P. ¢.¥ 
wood, - 
Leicester—Mr. Ben). !* 
Adam | Live 1—Mr. J. Mela 

Dixon. Manchester— Messrs. * 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | N ewcastle-on-Tyne—™ 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. | Nottingham—Mr. & 
Frome—Mr. W.B. Harvey. | Hughes. 

Forest of Dean—Mr.T, Nichol- | Oldbury—Mr. C. Tong 
son, Lydney. | Southampton—Mr. Ja. 

Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. | Southsea — Mr. 

Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 

and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot | ker. 

Cheesman. 








db ‘rmingham — Mr. 



















j 






ForxgIGN :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph ° 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 
Belgium— Messrs. Breuls, South Russia—Mr. 
Bros., Antwerp. | Baxter, Nicolach 
Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. 
Georgetown. | bister, Adeiside. 


PAkeES LIFE PILLS ACT AS AW 
and Balsamic Aperient, removing without thee 
pain or inconvenience all obstructions, and restoring 
system to a state of health and comfort. 
Sole proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., Crane-co™ 
street, London. 3 
In boxes, pric? 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in famy 
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BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





[n 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


showing HOW, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
: = from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
; Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


\LL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage pajd, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized.Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CLaupET, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors From VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 
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GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE QUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





kel, full size, £9. 
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MOURNING at their Establishment. 
description is —_ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
’ 


















FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res otfulty announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in furope. Mourning Costume of every 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


$ now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
rwarding their orders to TH1s ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
host reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


| DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
“u'y-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ned nae een, during ne pa emphatically sanc- Indispensable accompaniments to Youth on their re- 
" abhie. € medical profession, and universally accepted by | turn to school, are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
oma as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, poomeing the growth, and improving and beautifying the 
‘ tent headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aair ; ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR, for the skin and complexion, 
chilaper delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies and removing cutaneous defects ; and ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO, 
niform oo It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and | or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
ad-etreet fe only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New and preserving the gums. 
» London; and sold by all respectable Chemists | Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


vughout the w 
® world, *,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ ” articles. 














ton, Ing 


sic gin wzestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all | MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
, a acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, | BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
hma, bronchitie ae” flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, | ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
ers, debility ®, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
‘S., Dr. Harv scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
urzer, It saves b Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
i times its cost in other remedies. In tins, | engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 


ls. 14d. ; 1b, ¢ 
egent-streck od. ; l21b., 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co., accompany each bottle. 


don ; ‘ 
cechurch-street ; 4, Cheapaides No, Mason ; aud at 61, |  gole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell- 
wet By arena ; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and | street, Bloomsbury, London. 
And chymists, Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free 





the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Paw, on Apriication), Illustrated, | 
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| 
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O MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU _ OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
nin) FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU. | 
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} IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 

TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water, 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 


| to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
_ threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 
_ building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 


PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimat ared f 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any altel or 





EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


‘* We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.’’ : 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! ! ! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
& blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Sateen, &c., and, by its Balsamie and 
Healing qualities, renderthe skin soft, pliable, and free from 
devusel, be. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers, 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 0d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls. each. THomas KeatinG, Pharmaeeutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 





Ik EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Kratine, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 


EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &., &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 


Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 
4a. 6d.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. é6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Pauf Churchyard, Loudon. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GCUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘ 1 consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘‘I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be pean oe 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.’’—** Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in # shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” ° 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe. 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not « 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.”’ 





Dr. pz Jonan’s Lieut-Browx Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Ispsrxtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. 5 Pints, 4. Od. ; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 


respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtiow.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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GOLD FRAMES, WITH THICK WHITE MOUNTS, 


FOR FRAMING THE 


MAGNIFICENT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 


OF THE 


RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROES 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 





JT. COOMBES, 
CARVER, GILDER, LOOKING-GLASS 
831, STRAND, W.C., ‘ 


EXACTLY OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 


AND PICTURE-FRAME MAKER, 


Will undertake to frame this splendid work in any variety of style, and on the lowest possible terms, and 
will forward it to any part of Great Britain and Ireland without any charge for packing-case. 


Specimens of the Picture framed in various styles may be seen at 331, Strand, and terms may be had 


on personal application or by letter. 





Thick White Mounts with Gold Inside Bead sent to any address or supplied 
| to Frame-makers. 
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wet 


{SETS RINE 


—e 


~~’ 





FRAMES FOR THE SPLENDID PICTURE 


ISSUED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


“THE 


LONDON 


REVIEW.” 





Orders executed by 
ROBERT DODGSON, 
CENTRAL EMPORIUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
147, STRAND, W.C. 





J. BLACKTON, 
CARVER AND GILDER, 
133, DRURY-LANE, 

AND 
74, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C. 





MOUNTS AND FRAMES FOR THE PICTURE, 
“THE RECEPTION OF THE 
CRIMEAN HEROES,” 


In the Style suggested by the Proprietors of this Journal. 
ESTIMATES SENT, POST-FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


Gentlemen waited upon at their own Residences, if required. 








Tae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCXXL., 
is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I, Railway Control. 
Il. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—the New Code, 
IV. Iceland—the Change of Faith, 
V. The late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VII. Lord Castlereagh. 
VILL. The American Crisis. 


Jonx Murray, Albemarle-street. 








HE LEISURE HOUR, No.527, for Jan. 30th, 
Price Ox Penny, contains :—A Life’s Secret : a Tale. 

Chap. V. Illustrated by Gilbert.—Bailie William Fordyce, 
and the Kidnappers of Aberdeen.—The Maral’s Leap, with | 
Engraving.— Nova Scotia and its Gold Fields.—Adventures in 
the Far West: Chap. V.—The Waste of War.—Variecties. 
London : 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. | 














HE SUNDAY AT HQME, No. 405, for 
Jan. 30th, Price OnE Pexyy. Contains as follows :— 
From Dawn to Dark in Italy: chap. IX. Among the Fran- 
ciscans ; chap. X. The Arrest.— Sunday in Canada.—The Late 
Prince Consort, with Portrait from Photograph furnished by 
the Prince in 186°.—Gideon Strong; or, the Best Inheritance. 
— Pcirit in tHe Famity :— Lydia.—Remarkable Escape. 





—PaGE ror Younc—* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

—Religious Intelligence.— Poetry. 

Rgeviegiovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 36s., 
post OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
for 1862. 


Keitty & Co., 15 to 22, Old B »swell-court, St. Clement's, 
Strand, London. 


Simpxis, Marsuart, & Co., and all Booksellers. 


Third Edition, making Seventieth Thousand, is now ready of 
THE JANUARY PART OF 
OOD WORDS, Sixpence, Monthly 


Illustrated. Edited by Norman MacLgop, D.D., and 
Illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, and others. 





The January Part contains the O ening Chapters of ‘ Mis- 
tress and Maid, a Household Story” (to be continued 
throughout the M hel By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”’ Illustrated by J. E. Mriuats, 


It also contains Contributions by 

Sir David Brewster. 
Archbishop Whately. 
Norman MacLeod, D.D., Editor, 
A. K.H. B., Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
Dora Greenwell. 
Professor C, Piazzi Smith, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
The Countess de Gasparin, Author of ‘The Near and Heavenly 

Horizons.” 
The Rev. William Arnot. 
Isa Craig, and others. 





CoNTENTS OF THE Feprvary Parr. 
. Moments in Life. By the Editor. 
2. Days and Nights in Greenland. By David Walker, M.D., 
F.R.G.S., F.L.S. With four Illustrations by the Author. 
3. The Worse the Better. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown. 

4. Old Customs and Old Folk. By the Countess de Gasparin, 

Author of ‘‘The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” Ilus- 
trated by J. D. Watson. 
. The Battle of Gitboa. By the Author of “ Kelavane.” 

Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

6. The Blessings of those who Weep. By the late Rev, 

Edward Irving. 

. Gifts.—A Parable from Nature. By Mrs, Gatty. 

8. Mistress and Maid. Chaps. III. and IV. By the Author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J. E. 
Millais. 

9. My Photographic Album. By Ann Warrender. [Illus- 
trated by T. B. Dalziel (from a Photograph). 

10, The Uses of the Moon. By Principal Leitch. 
11. The Newspaper. By M.B. 

12. The Carrier Pigeon. By Dora Greenwell. LIZustrated by 
T. Morten. i 

13. At Home in the Scriptures. By Rev. William Arnot. 


Edinburgh : Stranan and Co. London: GroompripGs and 
Sons, and all Booksellers. 


N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and 
contain about one hundred and twenty engravings. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containing 
such Iilustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required 
for the introduction—with Critical and Explanatory Notices— 
of any object of Art engraved. 


The ART-JOURNAL for January and February commences 
a NEW SERIES of this Work, containing Engravings from 
Selected Pictures by the chief British Artists. e examples 
now published are the ‘‘ Chieftain’s Friends,” after Landseer, 
R.A., and “* The Swing,” after F. Goodall, A.R.A. The Series 
of kngravings from the Paintings of Turner is continued ; and 
numerous Engravings of various subjects also illustrate each 
part of the Journal. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE ENGLISH GALIGNANT: 


A JOURNAL FOR STATESMEN AND POLITICIAyg 
EDITORS AND AUTHORS, THE NOBILITY, CLERGY 
AND GENTRY, MERCHANTS, AND MANUPac. T 
TURERS, and all who take an interest in Political, Socia, 
and Commercial Progress throughout the World, 

Pcetic Oprnion gives the Opinions of the Press at and 

abroad, and all the important Topics of the Week ; 

with a complete Summary of current Events, and a Sela: 

of Articles of a literary and popular character ; it is, in shor: 

what its title implies—the Mirror of Public Opinion on Politi, 

Society, Commerce, Literature, and Art, 

Published every Gtunter, price THREEPENCE; and may}, 
had of all Booksellers and News Agents. ‘ 


Orrics—3, Savoy Street, Strand. 


te 
HE SCOTCHMAN’S LONDON WEEKIy 
NEWSPAPER. On the 8th of FEBRUARY yj j, 
Published, price Twopence, No.1 of the “‘ LONDON scopy 
MAN,” containing an interesting summary of Scottish New, 
with the usual contents of a first-class weekly journai, 
Leaders, Reviews, and other original papers, will be Contributes 
by able and experienced writers. 


“Lonpon Scotsman” Office, 38, Coleman-street, City, Ad 


Wy oeee BY MRS. CAREY BROCK 
I 


Third Thousand, with Prontieplece, cloth, price §s., 
THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. A Talk, 

























\\ 








“The Rectory and the Manor’ is pervaded by the be pasa 
spirit, and tends to illustrate a subject which requires eareg y 
and constant reiteration; viz., the beauty of religion, its dirig T 
solace in sorrow, and the brighter charm with which it say. 
tifies prosperity.””—Record. H 

II. 


Seventh Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price 5s,, 
CHILDREN AT HOME. A Tale from Real Lif 


*¢ We heartily recommend all mothers to put this book iny 
the hands of their young folks at home.’’—Record. 


UI. A! 


Fourth Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price 5s,, 


t Edit 
WORKING AND WAITING. A Tale. 
‘¢ There is much in this book that reminds us of Miss Bip. 
worth’s tales. The Author has contrived to invest the « — 
curences of daily life with an interest which is sustain 
throughout. We heartily recommend to out readers thy 
thoroughly Christian story.” —Christian Observer. L? 
IV. 
Fifth Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price is., roe 
HOME MEMORIES; or, Echoes of a Mother “Td 
Voice. Evelyn 





«Though very slow in sanctioning fiction as a vehicle d 
Christian instruction, and very fastidious in my judgment ¢ 
it, I cannot but bear my testimony to the simplicity, tru 
fulness, charm, talent, and usefulness of ‘Home Memories,” Xx 
—Canon STOWELL. Ex 





Vv. 
Fourth Thousand, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d., cloth, 


ALMOST PERSUADED. . A Tale of Village Lit 


Sretzy, Jackson, & Hauirpay, 54, Fleet-street. 
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Feap. cloth, ls., 
ICERONIS ORATIO, pro Tito Am 


Milone, from the Text of Orellius carefully revs 
With Notes Explanatory of the Text, by the Rev. J. 8. Mum, 
M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Wit11am Terao, Pancras-lane, Queen-stret, 
Cheapside. 
























Octavo 






















THE CHEAPEST ENGRAVING IN THE WORL, Hi] 
Never before published. ory 4 
Size, 30 in. by 22 in., price 6s. 6d., OLONI 

















MEMORIAL of the GREAT EXHI 
TION of 1851. Printed by Eugene Lamé, Beaute) 

engraved on steel by Geo. Zobel. 
*,* A Print Catalogue forwarded free. 


London: Witi1am Tra@oG, 12}, Pancras-lane, Queen-sit® 
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BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


|? ee OF GREECE FR@M. Ti 
Earliest Records of that Country to the time wis 
it was reduced to a Roman Province. For the use of one 
By E. Batpwiy. A new edition, revised and improved, © 
Questions by W. S. Kenwy, author of ‘*‘ Why and Becaus, 
Illustrated with meda'lion portraits and maps. 


London: Witu1am Teac, Pancras-lane, Queen-sttes 
Cheapside. 
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Forwarded free by post to all parts of the world, 


PRINT CATALOGUE of FINE 
GRAVINGS; among them may be named those © 

Sir E. Landseer, Cooper, R.A., Sir T. Lawrence, R.A. : 
London: Wittiam Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-sit® 
Cheapside. 

















DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMESS 
OF SPEECH. 

Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., po 

QO* STAMMERING AND STUTTERDY 

THEIR NATURE AND TREATMEDT. 

By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., & 

‘Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and co™ 


: “of 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and ¢ 


stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensiv®, 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interes’ 

matt -r of which it treats, we can most unhesitating’y * 
mend this volume.” — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Also by the same author, price 78. 6d., “oi 

A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF I 

AND SPEECH, epplied to the art of Public on 
London: Loneman, Geren, Loneuay, & Rost* 
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NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WEST INDIES: THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION. 


By EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





a 


On the 12th of February, 


MEN O F 


T HE 


T IM €E: 


A DICTIONARY OF EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS 
(INCLUDING WOMEN). 


4 New Edition, thoroughly revised, and for the greater part re-written, with the addition of 
° SEVERAL HUNDRED NEW ARTICLES, 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon Street. 





THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 
This Day, with numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo., 12s., 
ANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
By Gzores F, CuamBers. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now Ready, One Volume 8vo., 9s., 
AIDS TO FAITH: A Series of Theological 
Essays. By several Writers. 


Edited by Wittram Tuomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now Ready, with Illustration, post 8vo., 12s., 


ETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. Joan W. Buraon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Author of ‘‘ Life of Patrick Fraser Tytler.” 
“I did not without regret give it my last farewell.”—John 
Evelyn (1645). 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 





In 8vo., price 5s., 


ey ap OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY, Part I. 
By M. P. W. Botron. 


“The author of the present volume is a far more formidable 
mbatant, and effectually demolishes Mr. Mansel’s extrava- 
ant pretensions,”’—Critic. 

“In the part already issued, the author shows himself fully 
master of his subject, and of his literary and philosophical 
Weapons.... We trust this critique will be prosecuted with 
the same vigour and philosophical clear-sightedness with which 
it has been begun.” — Westminster Review. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Octavo, Price 16s. The Fourth Volume, Completing the 


Work, of 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS RELATION TO THE HIS- 


ORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
OLONIES, 





; By Artavur Hztps. 
Vols, I, and II., 28s. Vol. III., 16s. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


{ HE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION 
TO THE NATURAL. 


By the Rev. James M’Cosu, LL.D., author of “ Intuitions 
the Mind,” &e 


By the same Author, 
Seventh Edition, 10s. 6d., 

HE . METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, Physical and Moral. 
ne I—Ganeral View of the Divine Government. Book II. 

¢ Physical W orld ; General Laws ; Providence. Book III. 
: ans Moral Nature. Book IV. Reconciliation of Man 

nd God, 

Mmbridge: Macwruzanw & Co.; and 23, Henrietta-ttreet, 
Covent Garden, London. 





This day is published, price 7s., cloth boards, 


E IDYLLS OF THE KING: A New 


H 
= Edition, ith . . 
RINCE ¢ ONSORT. Dedication to the Memory of the late 


By ALFRED Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 









A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

> ay 8 New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 

ai Six Thousan Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
in Seventeen, Price Five Guineas. 


~~ CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 

yh print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 

tes of wy printed a limited edition from the stereotype 

sioele the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 

owledge dy and embraces every addition to the sum of human 

beers uring the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


“Mis Sancstzz & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON, 


ORKS BY THE LATE HORACE HAY- 

MAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.8., Member of the 

Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 

Oriental ~~ +52 of Germany, &c., and Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, 
Yolume I, 


Also under the title, 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES, chiefly on the RE- 
LIGION cf the HINDUS. By the late H. H. Wrison, M.A. 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rernuoxp Rost. 
In Two Volumes. Volume 1, cuntaining ‘‘ A Sketch of the 
oar Sects of the Hindus.” 8vo., pp. 412, cloth, price 

The Series will consist of Twelve Volumes. A detailed 
Prospectus may be had on application. 


TruBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





ONLY ONE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 


In One Volume, small 4to., pp. 400, cloth, with a Portrait of 
Charles II. in Photography, price 30s., 


EMOIRES DE LA COUR D’ESPAGNE, 
SOUS LE REGNE DE CHARLES IL., 1678-1682, 

Par le MARQUIS DE VILLARS. 

STIRLING, Esq., M.P. 


Edited by WiILiiam 
Trupyer & Co, 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





In Two Volumes, 12mo., pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, 
_ price 12s. 


ESEARCHES ON THE DANUBE AND 

THE ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the Modern 

History of Hungary and Transylvania, Dalmatia and Croatia, 
Servia and Bulgaria. 


By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. 
Truspyer & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
i HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 





SION. FEM Ric asicovenccncuesseisscnsccsesshisasvanenesconant Is. 6d. 
ID i cciisdhacetenasedsareiedcexsncssaaveanensoncvsts 1s. 3d. 
BOTA 6. casssxsaccassanssncsaceccesticesersstbesieisnies 2s. 6d, 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d, 

Exercises .......0:... 1s. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ......cccccccssceceneseseesees 1s. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes............ccccccseeseeeeeeee 1s. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ......sccccsscsceseeeeeeeesees 1s, Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

La Fontaine’s Fables.............:00sesssseeeceseeevenees 1s. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards. 





( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue gerne | arranged with Authors’ 
by post on J _ names and their several works. 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 





Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 





GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 


nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warchous, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should bave this pretty 
book. 











Just published, 5th es ey price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
tam 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 


a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 

by cases. By Tuomas unt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 

estern Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- 

street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we gee ormeay say 

indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 

riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’”’— Medical Critic. 


London: T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen-street, 





Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Fully illustrated, 
OLD BONES; 


on, 
NOTES FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


BY THE REV. W. 8S. SYMONDS, 
Rector of Pendock, Author of “ Stones of the Valley,”’ &e. 


Daily News. 
. - ne — ogy plan, it is a very superior work — 
road, exact, sufficiently explained | l-ehe 
and amply illustrated.” igi ee 
e aes Spectator. 

** A small manual of paleontology, very carefull i 
and likely to be very useful to those who have ack io deae 
to urchase or leisure to read Professor Owen's larger 
works. 


Literary Gazette. 

** A well-written and admirably illustrated manual for the 
student of natural history, and one which will no doubt become 
extensively popular.” 

Era. 

‘* Beautifully got up, judiciously condensed, and artistically 
arranped ; to say nothing of its literary ability, which certainly 
bespeaks a close and shrewd observer.”’ 


Atheneum. 

‘The plan pursued by Mr. Symonds is a very simple one. 
He adopts the classification of Professor Owen, and carries the 
young naturalist from family to family, beginning with man, 
and ending with the lowest fishes, making his own remarks as 
he goes on. Werecommend these notes. The volume is neatly 

ot up, and deserves a sale amongst the class for whom it is 


intended.” 
Edinburgh Witness. 

** Young naturalists cannot do better than possess themselves 
of a copy of ‘Old Bones.’ It is the work of an ardent lover of 
nature, with a mind richly stored with knowledge and high 
scientific acquirement.” 


Mining Journal. 

The pleasing and highly-interesting style of Mr. Symonds’ 
work is such, that no sooner is its perusal commenced, than 
the reader becomes gradually and imperceptibly entwined in 
the beauties of the subject, and willingly continues his course, 
until at last, upon reaching the consialinn pages of the work, 
he finds that he has attained so complete a knowledge of the 

rinciples of one of the most interesting sciences, that he will 
eel an irresistible desire to pursue his studies to the highest 
possible point. Wecan unhesitatingly say that, from no work 
upon the subject which we have seen will an equal amount of 
information be obtained so entirely without labour, and in so 
short a time.” 
Observer. 

**A very useful little work, well calculated to afford infor- 

mation to the student of natural history.” 


Practical Farmers’ Chronicle. 
** We cannot conclude without recommending all with whom 
we have influence, to purchase this wonderfully cheap and yet 
elegantly illustrated little volume.”’ 


Church Review. 

**To such of our readers as may be dabbling in the science, 
or may wish to have such a general knowledge of its outlines 
and acquaintance with its nomenclature as may enable them to 
take some interest in the many ways in which it meets them in 
their literature or social intercourse of the day, we cordially 
recommend the book. It is the work of a writer at once elo- 
= and scientific,—a scientific man who has worked up his 

nowledge, not by manuals or short cuts, but by hard, prac- 
tical, patient investigation of the thing which he describes,— 
a clergyman, who has studied nature without ever losing sight 
of nature’s God,” 


London: Ropgrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 400 pp., Crown 8vo, cloth, fully Llustrated, 
Price 3s. 
QO Foo. By 
F 





E. LANKESTER, M.D. 
R.S., F.L.S. 


Extract. — “I began by giving you a cup of cold water. 
I then placed before you the salt-cellar, and the various furms 
of plants we eat as salads, and popularly known as purifiers of 
the blood. Aware, however, that you could not be sustained 
on this diet, I introduced you to starch and sugar, and 
the py of making puddings and eating sweetmeats. 
These I explained to you were heat giving materials, but infe- 
rior, even in that function, to butter, fats, and oils. I then 
laced before you bread and meat, poultry, fish, and game, not 
enying you a glass of ale or wine to stimulate your digestion, 
and condiments and spices to give a relish to F pond food. We 
will now, if you please, discuss the merits of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, previous to taking a pipe of tobacco with the Ameri- 
can Indian, and a dose of opium with the Chinese.” 

Part I. contains :—Water; Salt ; Heat-givers—Oil, Butter, 
Fat; Flesh-formers—Animal Food. One Shilling. 

Part II. contains: — Alcohol; Wines, Spirits, and Beer; 
Condiments and Spices ; Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate ; Tobacco 
and Opium. Eighteenpence. 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


~~ Fully Illustrated; Well printed ; Wonderfully Cheap. 
ey awer aes ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 


6d. ; 


Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, 
complete, 4d.; Two parts, 
2d. each. 

Bookkeeping, complete, 2d. 

Mavor's Spelling, 4d.; Two 
parts, 2d. each, 


Chemistry, complete, 
Three parts, 2d. each. 
Mechanics, complete, 4d.; Two 
parts, 2:1. each, 
Hydrostatics, complete, 2d. 
Hydraulics, complete, 2d. 
Marvey’sGrementr, complete, Shorthand, 2d. 
2d. Phrenology, 24. 
London: Ropert Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 


RAY SOCIETY. 
Imperial 4to, with 12 pagesof Coloured Plates, price £1, 11s, 6d. 
HISTORY of the SPIDERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
By J. Buackwawt, F.L.S. 


Nearly “all the valuable books of this Society may be had, 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of « stamp. 











London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, 
HE POET OF THE 
A Satirical Poem. 


With Introductory Remarks on the Decline of Poetry, and 
Critical Notes. 


London: Ropgat Harpwicgsz, 192, Piccadilly, 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON 


(LIMITED), 
INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 


















CAPITAL £500,000, IN £50,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


FIRST ISSUE 10,000 SHARES WITH PREFERENCE ON SUCCEEDING ISSUES. 


DEPOSIT ON FIRST ISSUE-ON APPLICATION 10s. PER SHARE, AND ON ALLOTMENT £1, MAKING 
£1. 10s. PER SHARE. 





No Call will be made exceeding £1 per Share, nor at a less interval than Four Months, and not more than One-half the Capity 
to be called up without Shareholders’ consent in General Meeting. 








Trustees. 
DUNCAN DUNBAR, Esq., Limehouse. | 


London Provisional Committee. 
Alexander Alison, Esq., late of the firm of Alison, Merry, and Cuninghame, | Colonel C. W. Grant, late Bombay Engineers, Penn Hill, Weston, Bath. 
Glasgow, 4, Cannon-place, Brighton. Colonel George Marryatt Gumm, late Madras Artillery. 
Charles Allen, Esq., late Secretary to Bengal Government, Tenby. John L. Hoare, Esq., of Northdown, Bassett, near Southampton. 
Philip Anstruther, Esq., late Chief Secretary to Ceylon Government. Francis Lascelles, Esq., late Civil and Sessions Judge, of Western India, (i 
A. C. Brice, Esq. (Brice & Co., Cochin, Dharwar, and Bombay). Hill Park, Hampstead. 
John Campbell, Esq. (John Campbell & Co., London; and Campbell, Mitchell, | Colonel W. S. Pillans, late Bengal Army, 3, St. Bernard’s-Crescent, Edinburg! 
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Major F. Ditmas, late Madras Engineers, Croydon. 

W. U. Eddis, Esq., Commercial Association of British India, Craig’s-court, 
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Fredk. Fincham, Esq., of Royal Asiatic Society's Trade and Agricultural 
Committee, 9, Sheffield-gardens, Kensington. 

Robt. N. Fowler, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 


C. B. Skinner, Esq., (Jardine, Skinner, and Co., Calcutta). 


R. Thomas, Esq. (R. Thomas & Co., Calcutta). 
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Manchester Provisional Committee. 

(In course of formation.) 9 
John Heugh, Esq. (Heugh, Balfour, & Co., Manchester). : 
W. H. Hornby, Esq., M.P. for Blackburn. 
John Parsons, Esq. (Thomas Cardwell & Co., London and Liverpool ; Cardvé 

Parsons & Co., Bombay). 

Wm. Ryder, Esq., Bolton, Lancashire. 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., Manchester and Fleetwood. 



















Charles Andrew, Esq., Manchester and Campstall. 

Hugh Birley, Esq. (Birley & Co., Manchester). 
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Henry Dunlop, Esq., of Craighton (James Dunlop & Sons, Glasgow). 
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Branches of the National Provincial Bank of England at Bath, Bristol, Birming- 
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Solicitors. 
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Sharebrokers. 
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ABRIDGHD PROS FrACT Us. 


The growth of Cotton in India is nearly double that of America. The export from India has been increasing at an average ™ 
10 per cent. per annum for years past, notwithstanding all her disadvantages, and can be greatly extended without the stimulant o? 
prices, but only with improved transport and the aids this Company propose to afford. 

Agencies will be established in the interior of India to purchase Cotton from the growers, clean, and press it into bales fit for & 
so that its intrinsically good quality will be preserved dry and sound as when picked. 

The returns on a capital of £250,000 are estimated at £81,000. 

The Shares of the Cotton Pressing Companies in Bombay stand at 100 per cent. premium. 

The promoters are confident of a dividend of 15 per cent. per annum. 

Prospectuses, with details, estimates, and extracts from authorities, may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, No. 10, Old! 


Chambers, London ; or from the Sharebrokers. 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 





BIGEHLITEHL BDITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


FOURTEL BNGLISE HBDITION 


OF 


¢ 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 











ERA. 


superior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written.” 


ATHENAUM. 


“ The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn 
f speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty 
housewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his 
ternness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good. They look like a pair of portraits by 


NEW YORK “ WORLD.” 


ranach,” 

“<The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages ; here 
Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of 
rts and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of 
fe and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” 


MORNING POST. 


“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, as in 
evelopment, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
hich must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works 


d gained him,” 
OBSERVER. 


“Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times 
ban all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an 
storical work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 
ance, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information 
the most readable and pleasing form.” 


MORNING HERALD. 


“The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
end.’ We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” 


LITERARY BUDGET. 


“In the two great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in 
‘opean fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 


ted,” 















NEW YORK TIMES. 


: ay 4 masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul 
R of the present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us a panorama of the middle 
*, 8 picture glowing with life and truth.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


ister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AM which every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare 
De lelig itful ” 








a ‘The Ch 















GLOBE. 


is a chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 


hts urge us,’”’ 






* The bao] 


‘> 





SPECTATOR. 


' There is & great breadth of human nature, as well as force and pathos, in this historic 


= LS——SO7T SS 


“Tn these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work | 





@Mpinions of the Press m Great Pritam and America. 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* The general impressicn it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 


force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy 
touches,” 


DAILY NEWS. 


‘* This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false ane 
unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.” 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


‘* A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
situations. The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 


shows the author’s remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer.” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius. * * * Its faults 
are of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


** The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting.” 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 


** Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
and everything that can make a novel prized,” 


NEW YORK ATLAS. 


** A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter's hues, and instinct with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and true 
humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.”’ 


HOME NEWS. 


“* To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympathy, 
in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
least praise we can bestow on it.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


‘* We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth volume,” 


THE SUN. 


‘* A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lands, and those 
who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


«€ We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and ennobling than Mr. Reade’s 
delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other than of 
this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus,” 









TRUBNER & OO. 60, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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First Number, pric2 One 


Shilling, Ready this Day, 


To be continued Monthly, Illustrated with full-page Plates in Colours and Tints, together with Woodcuts printed with the Text, 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH 


AND 


RECREATIVE 


SCIENCE. 





CONTENTS. 


THE WORK OF THE YEAR. By Satacer Hinpenp, F.R.H.S. 


PRIME MOVERS. By J. W. M‘Gacvry. 
ON FLUKES. By T. Srexcenx Connotn, M.D., F.L.S. With a Coloured Plate. 


THE ROMAN CEMETERY OF URICONIUM. By Tuomas Waicut, M.A., F.S.A. With 


Illustrations. : 
THE SKIPPER, SKOPSTER, OR SAURY. By Jonatuayn Covcn, F.L.S. With an 


Engraving. 

A ROTIFER NEW TO BRITAIN. By Partie Henry Gossz, F.R.S. With a Tinted Plate. 

NOTES ON THE PRECEDING PAPER. By Henry J. Stack, F.G.8. With Illustrations. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FINGER RINGS. By H. Nost Humpnerys. With Ilus- 
trations. 

THE EARTH IN THE COMET'S TAIL. By the Rev. T. W. Wena, F.R.A.S. With an 
a oe > 

JOTTINGS ON COPPER. (Percy's en AN 

THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY ON NOVEMBER 12, 1961. By the Hon. Mrs. Warp. 


With Illustrations. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. By W. B. Tecermetrn. - 
Artificial Production of Varieties in Insects. 
Causes which Influence the Production of a Fertile Queen Bee from a Worker Eg 
Production of Sounds and Visible Vibrations by Voltaic Currents. s: 
Existence of Posterior Lobes in the Brain of Quadrumena, 
Intelligence of Burke’s Exploring Expedition. 
Habits and Structure of the Aye-aye. 
Discovery of the Walwitschia Mirabilis. 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA :— 


New Polariscope Objects. Why Oysters are not found j es 
The Mangold-Warzel Fly. One-Chimney Houses. in the Batt. 


Circulation in the Tadpole. Universal Achromatic Microseo 
Dispersion of Light. Derivative Character of Chinese Liters 
Gigantie Cephalopod. | Movements of the Heart. ™ 


Artificial Crystals. Recent Eruption of Vesuvius, 


| he following distinguished Authors will contribute Original Papers to ‘‘ The Intellectual Observer: ’”’— 


JONATHAN Cove 4, F.L.S.; Putir Henry Gosse, F.R.S.; T. Spencer Coppoip, M.D., F.L.S.; Henry J. Suack, F.G.8.; J. W. McGaurey; 4. Yon 
Humpureys; THE Hoy. Mrs. Warp; 8S. J. Mackie, F.G.S.; Avexanper 8S. Herscnert; Rev. T. W. Wess, F.R.A.S.; Turren West, F.L.§,, 8 


Woopwarp; E. J. Lowg, F.R.A.S.; Ricnarp Deakin, M.D.; W. B. Tecetwrier; W. C. L. Martin; 


Tuomas Wercut, M.A., F.S.A.; SHIRLEY Hig 


F.R.H.S.; Frank Buckianp, M.A., M.R.C.S.; Spencer Tuomson, M.D.; &c. &c. 
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UNDERGROU 


ND LONDON. 


GAS—WATER—SEWERS—RAILWAYS. 
BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


CONTENTS. 


New Channels 

Old Crusted Londoa 
Under St. Paul’s 
The Giant Sewer 
Running Brooks 
Old Fountains 


Dreams and Theories 
Gossip 

History 

Old Channels 

A Day Below 

A Bunch of Legends 





Sewer Accidents 


A Great Projector 
Sewer Parliament 


Supply and Demand 
Spiritual Manifestations Sewer Routes 
The Genii of the Lamps The Thames Embank. 


Underground Railways ment 
Sewer Tables Heads and Houses. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We know of no book yet published by Mr. Hollingshead so well calculated to exhibit his 

wers, as an observer, a diligent collector of facts, and a graceful writer, as that to which he 

iven the title of ‘ Underground London.’ ’’—London Review. 

“The information collected in this book will astonish most Londoners, who know little 
enough of the network of sewers and subterranean passages, crypts, over which the living 
citizens run to and fro, eager in pursuit of food, fame, fortune, or forgetfulness, A mighty 
maze it is, but not without a plan, as Mr. Hollingshead shows.’’—Glole. ; 

* The present volume treats of the subterranean sewers, water and gas works, and railways; 
and it is not only brimfal! of antiquarian lore, which finds itself next to the newest and most 
undeniable statistics, but it contains an excellent description of a personal inspection of one 
of the great sewers by Mr. Hollingshead himself, and of his conversation with the sewer-men. 
Coming as it does from Mr. Hollingshead’s pen, it is needless to say that this book, which only 
costs half-a-crown, is graphic, practical, and interesting.”—Jlluetrated Times. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


‘We think it a fortunate circumstance that there are writers of Mr. Hollingshead’s stam 
inform the public upon matters which, though of lesser dignity, are certainly of evens 
vital importance to the material interests of humanity,”’—Critic, 


** Apart from the information which the book is professedly intended to afford, it 
some very interesting matter, suited to the tastes of all readers.’’—Press. 


**The most complete and accurate account ever published of the astonishing subte 
organization in the great metropolis.””—Daily News. 


‘* A wise, sensible, serviceable volume.’’— Weekly Despatch. — 
** Proves satifactorily that the author’s unique opportunities have not been thrown am 


Literary Gazette. 
LONDON. 





GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
New Editions, Illustrated. 
HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


Illustrated. 5s. 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to ‘“ Home Influence.’ 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait and other Illustrations. 6s. 

WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, The Martyr. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. 5s. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Feap. Svo. cloth, with 


Frontispiece. 5s. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scrip- 


tures. Two vols. feap. S8vo. cloth. 10s, 


Tales. 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


UNDER BOW BELLS: a City Book for all Readers. By JouNn HOLLINGsHEAD. 


Price Half a Crown. 
ODD JOURNEYS. By Joun Houincsueap. Price Half a Crown. 


WAYS OF LIFE. By Joun Houuncsneap. Price Half a Crown. 
UNDERGROUND LONDON. By Joun Hotuncsueap. Price Half a Crown. 
SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; or, Nelly’s Story. By Anna LIsLE. Price 


Half a Crown. 
ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. By Anna Liste. Price Half a Crown. 


QUICKSANDS. A Tale by Anna Liste. Price Half a Crown. 
PICTURES IN A MIRROR. By W. Moy Tuomas. Price Half a Crown. 





LYDIA: a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. Price Half a Crown. | 
A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS: their Sayings and Doings. By Aveusta | THE SHEPHERD LORD. By Jviia Corner. 


Jounstorr. Price Half a Crown. 
FOOTSTEPS TO FAME: a Book to Open Other Books, By Hatin Frisweus, 


Price Half a Crown. ".e 
Price | 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. By Emme Sovvestre. 
Half a Crown. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. Qj] G2GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-ro¥. 





THE MAGNET STORIES 


FOR 


SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHT 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
Price 2s. 64., with 39 Illustrations. 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch 


beam,”’ 


LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. Russet Gray, 
MAMMA MILLY. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 

HAVERING HALL. By G. E. Sarcenr, 

BLIND URSULA. By Mrs. Wens (Author of Naomi). 
CLOCKMAKER OF LYONS. By E. M. Piper. 

THE MICE AT PLAY. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


CONTENTS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
Price 2s. 6d., with 30 Illustrations. 
UNION JACK. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
THE CAPTIVE’S DAUGHTER. By W. Hearp Hitryarp. 
DEAR CHARLOTTE’S BOYS. By Emity Tay tor. 
THE TOWN OF TOYS. By Sara Woop. 
NOT CLEVER. By Francis M. WILBRAHAM. 
SEA-SHELL ISLAND. By G. E. Sarcent. 
THE PEDLAR’S HOARD. By Mark Lemon. 





CONTENTS OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
Price 2s. 6d., with 30 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF NELSON. By W. H. G. Kineston. 








LOST IN THE WOOD. By Mrs. ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 


COUSIN DAVIS’S WARDS. By Marcarer Howitt. 
| HOPE DEFERRED. By Sara Woop. 
| WHICH WAS THE BRAVEST. By L. A. Hatt. 
| THE STRAYED FALCON. By the Author of “The Heir of Redcly# 











one 
Loypoy :—Printed by Wittraw Lrrruz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmax, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and publishes * 
" the said W. Lartisz, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 4 


in the same County.—Sarvrpay, Fssprvary 1, 1962, 
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